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BUTLER’S HORZX JURIDIC &. 


Tue true spirit of laws must be ascertained from the manner in 
which they are administered. Habeas-corpus and trial by jury, 
however fair they may seem on the statute-book, during the reign of 
James the Second were dead letters in the English constitution. 
And why? Because their noble provisions were not enforced in the 
courts of justice ; because the tribunals were filled with such men 
as Jeffries, and others like him, who were willing to sacrifice at the 
altar of prerogative the dearest rights of the people. As we shall 
shortly see, there was nothing in the laws of the barbarians which 
argued so strongly their weakness and inadequacy, as the manner in 
which the gravest issues were decided. The modes of trial adopted 
in settling matters of litigation were chiefly three : the trial by nega- 
tive proofs, the trial by ordeal, and the trial by wager of battle. Of 
these in their order. 

First, of the trial by negative proofs. According to this, the per- 
son against whom a demand or accusation was brought, might clear 
himself in most instances by a negation, or swearing in conjunction 
with a certain number of witnesses that he had not committed the crime 
laid'to his charge. The number of these compurgators increased in 
proportion to the importance of the affair; sometimes as many as se- 
venty-two being required. To allow the party accused to acquit him- 
self by swearing to his innocence and procuring his relations to swear 
that he had told the truth, was evidently reposing too much confi- 
dence in human nature. Perjury, and subornation of perjury, are 
not the exclusive growth of modern times, but were in all probability 
frequently found interwoven with the natural simplicity and candor 
of the barbarian. Negative proofs are permitted at the present day, 
though with the concurrence of positive proofs. As soon as the 
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plaintiff has introduced his witnesses in order to ground his action, 
the defendant usually brings forward witnesses in support of his 
side, after which the judge, by comparing the testimonies, determines 
the law suitable to the facts of the case. The rule which governs in 
the practice of our courts, is, that the obligation of proving any fact 
lies upon the party who substantially asserts the affirmative of the issue. 
‘ Ei incumbit probatio, qui dicit, non qui negat,’ is the maxim of the 
common as well as of the Roman law. This rule is adopted, not 
because it is impossible to prove a negative, but because an opposite 
rule would not be so favorable to justice, and because the negative 
does not admit of that direct and simple proof of which the affirma- 
tive is capable. 

Secondly, of the trial by ordeal. This was of two kinds, either 
fire-ordeal or water-ordeal ; the former being confined to persons of 
higher rank, the latter tothe common people. Fire-ordeal consisted 
in handling, without being hurt, a piece of red-hot iron of the weight 
of one, two or three pounds, or in walking bare-foot and blind-fold over 
nine red-hot ploughshares, laid Jengthwise at unequal distances ; and 
if the party escaped harmless, he was adjudged innocent; other- 
wise he was condemned as guilty. Water-ordeal was performed 
either by plunging the bare arm up to the elbow in boiling water 
and escaping unhurt, or by casting the person suspected into a river 
or pond of cold water, and if he floated therein without any action 
of swimming, it was deemed an evidence of his guilt; but if he 
sank he was acquitted. The trial by ordeal, according to Sir Wil- 


liam Blackstone, was known to the ancient Greeks; and in proof of 
this he cites from the Antigone of Sophocles, where a person sus- 
pected by Creon of a misdemeanor offers to manifest his innocence 
by handling hot iron and walking over fire : 


§ jpev dErotpor kat pbdpovs atpery yepoty 
cat rio diéomewv, cat Oeods boxwporety 
76 pire dpdcat, pire ra gvvecdévac 
78 mpdypa Bovdeboarrt, pir’ cipyacpévw.’* 


A mode of trial in which so little depended on reason and so much 
on hazard, which was incapable of convicting and had no manner of 
connection either with innocence or guilt, which relied so much upon 
special decrees of Providence, and so little upon the natural order of 
things, could only be received at a time when society was in a very 
simple state. We say incapable of convicting, because conviction 
was alike opposed by the length of time allowed to test the effect of 
the ordeal and the barbarians’ peculiar habits of life. After the 
party accused had thrust his hand in boiling water, it was immedi- 
ately wrapped and sealed in a bag; and if at the end of three days 
there appeared no mark, the accused was acquitted. Now among a 
warlike people, inured to the handling of arms, the impression made 
on a callous skin by the hot iron or boiling water would very seldom 
be perceptible at the expiration of three days; and as to casting the 


* ANTIGONE, V. 270. 
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person suspected into a river or pond of cold water, the guilty by 
this mode were as sure of escape as they were of conviction. In- 
deed, the trial by ordeal, after making due allowance for the circum- 


stances of the time in which it obtained, was unreasonable, unjust, . 


contrary to all equity. ‘ 

The student of the early English chronicles* will at once recall to 
mind the romantic story of Queen Emma, who so heroically passed 
the trial of fire-ordeal. Accused by her ungrateful son, Edward the 
Confessor, of an unchaste familiarity with the bishop of Winchester, 
she offers to vindicate her innocence by this rude appeal to Provi- 
dence. The crafty Dane, the stern Saxon and the chivalrous Nor- 
man, forgetting their enmities, have assembled at Westminster to 
witness the issue. Atthe appointed time the royal heroine appears. 
Her dark hair falling down her shoulders beautifully contrasts with 
the white woefles which partly envelope it, and her loose robe trail- 
ing behind her, wins the homage of the graces. She is confident in 
the decree of the powers above. Summoning a resolution worthy 
of Cleopatra herself, she veils her eyes, makes bare her feet, passes 
the burning ploughshares, and walks a Queen as pure as the element 
that has just spared her tenderness. 

Thirdly, of the trial by wager of battle. This seems to have 
owed its original to the military spirit of the northern nations, as well 
as to their superstitious frame of mind; it seems also to have been a 
natural consequence and a remedy of the law which established 
negative proofs. Whenever it was the apparent intention of the de- 
fendant to elude an action unjustly by an oath, the most obvious re- 
medy suggested to the plaintiff, who apprehended and hoped that 
Heaven would give the victory to the side of justice, was to demand 
satisfaction for the wrong done to him by challenging his opponent 
to single combat. It is said that the Turks in their civil wars look 
upon the first victory as a decision of Heaven in favor of the victor ; 
so, among the German races, the issue of a combat was considered a 
special decree of Providence, ever ready to defend the right and 
punish the wrong. We learn from the writings of Tacitus that when 
one German nation intended to declare war against another, they 
endeavored to take some person of the enemy prisoner, whom they 
obliged to fight with one of their own people. If the event of the 
combat was favorable, they prosecuted the war with vigor; if un- 
favorable, terms of peace were proposed. A nation who thus set- 
tled public quarrels by a resort to single combat, might reasonably 
be expected to employ the same means in deciding the disputes of 
individuals. It is curious to observe that in England, even at the 
present day, this species of trial may be adopted at the option of the 
parties upon issue joined in a writ of right; the last and most solemn 
decision of real property. Of course it is much disused; yet as 
there is no statute in prohibition, it may be resorted to at the present 
time. From the reports of Sir James Dyer it appears that the last 
trial by battle in England was waged in the Court of Common Pleas 





* Vide Baker's Chronicles, p. 18. 
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at Westminster in the thirteenth year of the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and was held in Tothill Fields, ‘on sine magna juris, consulto- 
vum perturbatione, says Sir Henry Spelman, who was present on 
the occasion. To this original of judicial combats may be traced 
the heroic madness of knight-errantry, as satirized in the pages of 
Don Quixotte, and the impious system of private duels which mars 
the civilization of our own age and country; so remote is the con- 
nection often existing between historic causes and effects. Our 
limits will not permit us to inquire farther into this species of trial ; 
those who desire a fuller account may be referred to the concise 
style, profound research, rigid analysis and vigorous thought embo- 
died in the Spirit of Laws. 

Such is a brief and imperfect view of the laws which governed 
the northern nations upon their final settlement in the south. From 
the institutions to which the peculiar character and situation of these 
nations gave rise have sprung most of the governments of modern 
Europe. Thus the feudal system, which seems to have been an in- 
nate idea in the German mind, is the basis of the English no less than 
of the old French constitution ; and that, too, although the one fos- 
ters with parental care the privileges of the subject, while the other 
allowed popular rights to be absorbed in excessive prerogative. But 
whence this difference? Why is it that of two neighboring nations, 
situated nearly under the same climate, and having a common origin, 
the one has reached a high point of liberty, while the other, until 
within a few months, was sunk under an almost absolute monarchy 4 
A recurrence to history will furnish a satisfactory solution. It is 
well known that for a long time after the Norman conquest England 
was rendered a scene of confusion by the differences which arose be- 
tween the crown and the nobility. The former, by a series of suc- 
cessful encroachments, had greatly augmented its power, while the 
latter had proportionately declined in importance. The haughty 
baron who had left his home in Normandy as the companion rather 
than the subject of the Conqueror, if not a criminal in the Aula Regis, 
soon found himself, on pain of forfeiture, servilely repairing to the 
standard of the king. To free themselves from these and other rigors 
of the feudal government, the nobles in their depressed state found 
it necessary to call in the assistance of the people. At once the lord, 
the vassal, the inferior vassal, the peasant and the cottager formed a 
close and numerous confederacy. Previously, however, to lending 
their aid, the people stipulated conditions for themselves ; they were 
to be made partners of public liberty, and in consequence entitled to 
the protection of the law. Their importance once acknowledged, 
it was difficult to reconcile them to their former submission. The 
different orders of the feudal. government being connected by ex- 
actly similar tenures, the possessors of the lower fiefs, the freemen, 
and the peasants, very early found that the samé maxims which were 
laid down as true against the crown in behalf of the lords of the 
upper fiefs, applied also against the latter in behalf of themselves. 
In consequence of the extension of this doctrine through the diffe- 
rent ramifications of the people, the principle of primeval equality 
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was every where diffused and established, and that holy flame of po- 

pular freedom was then enkindled which to this day sheds its mild 

light over the whole realm of England. About forty years after the* 
conquest, in the reign of Henry the First, the efficacy of this spirit 

of union and concerted resistance began more than at any other pre- 

vious period to be manifested. Henry, having ascended the throne 

to the exclusion of his elder brother, saw, amid the plots and jea- 

lousies by which he was surrounded, the necessity of conciliating 

the affection of his subjects. United as the numerous body of the 

people were with the privileged classes, he perceived that without 
their favor he must hold the crown by a very precarious tenure ; ac- 
cordingly, in mitigating the rigor of the feudal system in favor of 
the lords, he annexed as a condition to the charter which he granted 
that the lords should allow the same freedom to their respective vas- 
sals; and at the same time, through his intervention, were abolished 
all those laws of the Conqueror which burdened most heavily the 
lower classes of the people. It would be easy to show that the same 
causes operated in a similar manner under the despotic government 
of King John; but enough has been said to illustrate this point and 
to warrant the inference that the free elements in the British consti- 
tution may be traced to that excessive power of the early English 
kings, which, by forcing the nobility into a combination with the peo- 
ple, rendered the latter sensible of their political importance, and 
induced finally a successful vindication of their political rights. But 
the history of the French constitution offers a striking contrast. In 
France the royal authority at an early period was very inconsidera- 
ble, while that of the nobility was exceedingly great. While in 
England the mass of the people sought refuge from the king by 
combining with the nobles, in France they at last sought refuge from 
the nobles by throwing themselves into the arms of the king. While 
in England the excessive prerogative of the kings was the means of 
making them weak, in France their authority was ultimately in- 
creased by the exorbitant a of the nobles. In England the 
gradual tendency was to free institutions, to popular rights; in 
France, to an absolute monarchy. In fine, the French and the Eng- 
lish constitutions, like two streams flowing from the same source, 
gradually diverged ; the one rolling on its baleful waters and gather- 
ing poisons in its course, the other fertilizing and making glad the 
countries through which it passed. 

We have thus taken a cursory view of our subject. To embrace 
it in all its detail would require more ability and more research than 
we are able to bestow. That it is vested with interest will be readily 
conceded, The science of comparative jurisprudence, which con- 
sists in tracing out the analogies of the laws and institutions of diffe- 
rent countries, is daily becoming of more and more importance. 
From our increasing intercourse with the different nations of the 
earth, questions of the most perplexing character are constantly 
arising, which require in their solution more or less acquaintance 
with the elementary principles of foreign jurisprudence ; but to ob- 
tain this knowledge the dust and silence of the past must be invaded ; 
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time-honored institutions must be studied, for in them are wrapped 
up many of the laws and customs of our own day. Modern civili- 
zation is but the last stage of that progress which was long and long 


ago commenced : 


—— ‘Tue feet of hoary time 
Through their eternal course have travelled over 
No speechless, lifeless desert.’ 





There is a chain running through humanity, which links the past with 
the present, and the present with the future. Let not that chain be 
broken. Let us not check a spirit of antiquarian research; but 
penetrating mists and darkness, let us learn from the Dodonean 
oracle of the past, lessons of wisdom to guide us in the future. 





MAN AND WOMAN’S MISSION. 

































Man does his mission ; woman is herself 
A mission, like the landscape. Her effect 
Lies not in voting, warring, clerical oil, 

But germinating grace, forth-putting virtue, 
The Demosthenic foree of secret worth, 
And pantheism of truth and holiness. 


She needeth not to push, when through all crowds 
She melts like quicksilver. The Amazons, 
Outwent they the blue-eyed Saxonides ? 

The fairest smile that woman ever smiled, 

The softest word she ever gave her lover, 

The dimple in the cheek, the eye’s enchantment, 
The goodly-favoredness of hand or neck, 

The emphasis of nerves, the shuddering pulse, 
The Psycue veiled beneath the skin, the might 
Of gentleness, the sovereignty of good, 

Are all apostles, by Gon’s right ; their office 

‘T'o guide, reprove, enlighten, and to save ; 

Their field the world, now white for harvesting, 
Her mission works with her development — 

Her scope to beautify whate’er she touches: 
Her action is not running, nor her forte 

To nod like Jove, and set the earth a-shaking; 
Silent she speaks, and motionless she moves, 

As rocks are split by wedge of frozen water. 


If woman feels the sacred fire of genius, 
Give her the liberty to genius owed: 
But the world’s greatness is diminutive, 
And what is small, the true magnificence, 
And a good mother greater than a queen. 
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I. 


In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
When the grenadiers were lunging, 
And like hail fell the plunging 
Cannon shot: 
When the files 
Of the isles, 
From the smoky night-encampment, bore the banner of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
And grummer, grammer, grummer, rolled the roll of the drummer, 
Through the morn! 


It. 


Then with eyes to the front all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires ; 
And the balls whistled deadly, 
And in streams flashmg redly 
Blazed the fires : 
As the roar 
On the shore 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o’er the green-sodded acres 
Of the plain, 
And louder, Jouder, louder, cracked the black gunpowder, 
Cracking amain ! 


Itt. 


Now like smiths at their forges 
Worked the red Saint Gzorce’s 
Cannoniers, 
Anéd the ‘ villanous saltpetre’ 
Rang a fierce discordant metre 
Around their ears : 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 
With a hot sweeping anger, came the horse-guards’ clangor 
n our flanks ; 
Then higher, higher, higher burned the old-fashioned fire 
Through the ranks! 


Iv. 


Then the old-fashioned Colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder cloud ; 
And his broad sword was swinging, 
And his brazen throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud: 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper-jackets redden at the touch of the leaden 
Rifle-breath, 
And rounder, rounder, rounder roared the iron six-pounder, 


Hurling death ! Torx Mac Grow 
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Wuen I first awoke to consciousness, I found myself bound by a 
tie of indescribable closeness to a frame composed of flesh and blood 
and bone and muscle, but originally sprung, as I have since learned, 
from dust, and to dust doomed to return, though I myself, in another 
state of existence, am destined to live for ever. This frame and I, 
coéval in our being, form to this day the body and soul of a mortal 
man. 

How I entered into this body, by what means I am connected with 
it, whether I proceeded by ordinary generation from my earthly pa- 
rents, or emanated directly from that ALMieHTy spirit who formed 
and who rules the Universe, are subjects which I frankly confess I 
do not understand ; subjects which have puzzled the brains of thou- 
sands of my species for thousands of years, and which I am fully 
convinced are of those ‘secret things’ that ‘belong with the Lorp 
our Gop,’ and which it is impossible for us in our present state to 
comprehend. 

Of the first year of my existence I can say but little. I have rea- 
son to believe that my intellectual faculties lay during that period 
in a quiescent state,my perceptive powers being to some extent 
awakened ; and that I caused an infinite deal of trouble to those who 
had the charge of me, especially my kind and never-wearying mother. 
My birth-companion, the body, was at this time so weak and helpless, 
it could do nothing for itself; and I, as I have simce heard, was so 
excessively cross, that I would scarcely permit any thing to be done 
for it. 

Very soon my passions began to develope themselves ; and I am 
happy to say, that the principle of Love was, as near as I can tell, the 
first which awoke within me. This was manifested by the reluctance 
which I showed to leave the arms of my mother or nurse, and submit 
to the caresses of any one else. Following this, if not coéval with it, 
was Joy, for love naturally and of itself engenders joy. Fear, and 
Anger, and Sorrow, successively displayed themselves. Sorrow, in- 
deed, might be said to have come into the world with me, for my first 
sound was a sound of sorrow; but that, I suspect, proceeded from an 
intuitive feeling of self-preservation ; a physical sorrow, if I might 
use the expression, which did not require the exercise of my faculties. 
Pride, revenge, ambition, and shame, were at this time wholly un- 
known to me. 

As I advanced in life, I became aware, that there were other beings 
made up like myself, of soul and body, who loved me and cared for 
me; and [| very soon learned to return their love, attaching myself, 
however, more to some than to others. I perceived, too, that there 
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‘ snepenhisinsheligitannpticnauanacnbemiaeinegeediindinates 
were other creatures, which lived and breathed like them, but yet 
were very different from them. Wherein the difference consisted I 
could not tell; but from the earliest age I knew intuitively, that the 
dog which tumbled with me on the floor, and the kitten that purred 
herself to sleep in my lap, were animals inferior to myself. Since I 
grew older, | have indulged in speculations, and pondered on the 
speculations of others, in order to ascertain what was the essential 
diffeyence between the Man and the Beast — between Reason and 
Instinct ; but am obliged to confess, that the investigations of adoles- 
cence amount to very little more than the intuitive perceptions of 
childhood. I am not without hope that the onward progress of 
science will throw more light on this subject than has yet been done ; 
but it is a pretty difficult one, and apt to involve us in a labyrinth of 
speculation, from which extrication is well-nigh impossible. There 
are many who would admit that a dog, for instance, has reason ; which 
is just the sarne as saying that it has a soul ;\ but if we grant this, we 
must also grant\that every individual of the brute creation, even \to 
the animalcule and the zoophyte, has a soul; a thinking, reasoning, 
immortal part. And are we prepared to do this? Hardly, I think. 

But I am wading in waters beyond my depth, and lest 1 should get 
drowned in an ocean of conjecture, will hastily retrace my steps to 
the point from which I started. 

Every day of my life brought an increase of strength to my body 
and an accession of new ideas to myself. At length to the great joy 
of those by whom I was surrounded, the glorious gift of language 
was granted to me, and I was enabled by this medium to express 
those ideas, and receive others innumerable. And then began the 
joy, the delight, the rapture of existence! Ten thousand rare and 
beautiful things became by degrees imparted to me; ten thousand 
new and wonderful sensations awoke at the same time within me. 
Before this, 1 had only vegetated, now I lived. The innumerable ob- 
jects of external nature ; the sunshine and the cloud, the waters and 
the skies, the trees and the flowers, the bird, the beast and the insect, 
by turns awoke my delighted interest; while the exquisite harmony 
of sound modulated into every variety of tone, made me thrill with 
delicious emotions which it is impossible to describe. By a series of 
admirable pieces of mechanism, called the senses, with the functions 
of which my reader is probably acquainted, every thing passing around 
me was instantaneously made knownto me; and I felt myself gradu- 
ally expanding like a flower opening its petals to the bright rays of 
the morning sun. 

And ever and anon, as some new object was presented to me, would 
arise the earnest inquiry: ‘Who made it? nor could I be satisfied 
until all things were referred to their original source. So many and 
so searching were my questions on this subject, that as I have heard 
one, (herself a mother) remark ‘a mother would need to be a good 
theologian ;’ yet so indefinite were my ideas, that when told that Gop 
made the trees, and the waters, and the sun, and the stars, 1 would in- 
nocently ask: ‘Did He make the houses and the tables and the 
chairs?’ And here let me remark, that children are never atheists. 
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Atheism is a monstrous and unnatural idea, originating in the pride 
of human learning, and rising up in direct opposition to an innate 
principle of our nature. I repeat it, it is never found in the minds of 
children. 

‘Who made all these things?’ asks the newly awakened spirit ; 
and when told that Gop made them it immediately rests satisfied. It 
believes, and is happy. Ah! take, if you will, the boastful scepti- 
cism of the man, but give me the s simple f faith of the child. 

It has been remarked by one of my species, that a man learns more 
in the first six years of his existence than in all his life beside. The 
remark is a just one; but had the period been extended to twelve 
years, I think it would have had still greater force. For if the know- 
ledge of simple language unfolded to me such treasures, and gave 
birth to so many new ide: is, how shall I describe my sensations when 
with faculties further advanced and better able to gr asp W hat was laid 
before them, I attained the power of studying the written language 
of my kind; that priceless treasure which man alone, of all the ani- 
mals with which we are acquainted, possesses. What gleams of 
light broke in upon me! What wonderful things in nature and art 
became knowntome! Whata vast expanse of thought opened be- 
fore me! Every thing was new, fresh and delightful, and with every 
accession to my knowledge, I could feel myself increasing in power, 
wisdom, energy and activity. 

I must confess, however, that at this period I did not fully appre- 
ciate the privileges I enjoyed, but would sometimes turn with disgust 
from the avenues of learning, especially if they were thorny or toil- 
some, and give myself up with all my energies to some species of 
amusement, which, though frivolous and transient, contributed in the 
main to my good, as it str rengthened my birth-companion and afforded 
refreshment and relaxation to myself. I would watch the motions of 
a kite with an interest as intense as if the fate of empires depended 
on its flight; I would ‘ chase the flying ball’ with a speed which far 
outstripped the tardy and laborious efforts of my body ; nay, I would 
sometimes superintend with delighted interest, the mysterious femi- 
nine operation of dressing dolls, ‘and even (blush, manhood !) permit 
the awkward, blundering, masculine fingers of my birth-companion 
to assist in the delicate task ! 

And here let me pause a moment in my narrative to advert to the 
wonderful, the incomprehensible connection which subsists between 
my birth-companion and myself. So closely are we bound together 
and so completely identified with each other, that it is next to impos- 
sible to tell where spirit begins and matter ends. The body cannot 
so much as lift its hand to its head without the exercise of my will; 
and I, though by far the most glorious, noble, and potent part, can do 
nothing, absolutely nothing, without the aid of the body, except in- 
deed to range at will over the regions of thought in complete dis- 
communion with and abstraction from every cr eated being. Should 
the slightest injury be inflicted on any part of the body, instantaneous 
intelligence of the event is conveyed to me, and a sympathetic feeling 
of pain awakened ; while, on the other hand, should any sudden or 
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powerful emotion arise within me, the heart will throb wildly and the 
blood will rush tumultuously to the cheeks, and the limbs will quiver 
and the tears gush in torrents from the eyes. These effects are pro- 
duced by means of certain vehicles called nerves, (of which my 
readér has probably heard) which intersect the body in every direc- 
tion and concentre in the brain; but ow that brain and these nerves 
communicate with me, is something which no mortal has yet found 
out. 

Instead of seeking to penetrate the mystery, let us consider how 
admirably each part is adapted to its particular use. The hand, 
by means of which I at present express myself, is a perfect chef- 
d’ceuvre of art; the foot, with its flexible arch, is most wonderfully 
calculated to support and propel the immense weight that rests upon 
it; and so with the other parts of the body; and when I look within 
on myself, I find passions, affections, emotions, and feelings, most beau- 
tifully adapted to every order of circumstances in which I may be 
placed. 

Let them talk as they may of the vastness of the universe ; of worlds 
extending beyond worlds in incomputable distance ; of suns whose 
light takes thousands of years to reach our earth; there is nothing, 
in the whole wide range of creation, which proves more clearly and 
incontestably the existence, the wisdom and the power of a Gop, 
than that compound of mortal and immortal, of spiritual and mate- 
rial, the body and soul of man. And never can | turn from the con- 
templation of this subject, without feeling myself lifted up toward 
the Aumiegnty author of my being, and forced to exclaim with the 
Psalmist: ‘I will praise Tuex: for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made !’ 

As I emerged from boyhood and became ‘ content no more with 
girls to play,’ 1 experienced many new sensations. I felt within me 
the workings of ambition ; I indulged in bright dreams of the future ; 
and though still ardently thirsting after knowledge, I entered on a 
path till then almost untrodden and wandered with delight through 
the pleasant fields of fancy and imagination: 

When I had existed for about eighteen years, a new and extraor- 
dinary feeling took possession of me. I fellin love! It is impossi- 
ble to describe my sensations at this time : joy and fear and hope and 
uncertainty danced round and round within me and kept me ina 
perpetual whirl of excitement; but joy, wild, fitful, passionate, ec- 
static joy, was the predominant feeling. It seemed as if the whole 
creation existed only for me and one other being toward whom I 
felt myself drawn by an irresistible impulse, a ‘ nameless longing,’ 
so powerful, so subtle and so delightful, that I had neither the desire 
nor the ability to withstand it. Ifshe smiled on me, all nature seemed 
to smile with sympathetic gladness; if she frowned, the very black- 
ness of darkness was upon me and around me. Never did the sun 
shine. so brightly as when he shone on us two together; never did 
the wild flowers bloom so sweetly as when the fairy foot of her mor- 
tal body trod on them at the same moment with mine; never did the 
sound of music thrill so exquisitely through me, as when it flowed 
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from her ripe lips, or leaped from her ying fingers. I was entranced ; 
I was spell-bound. I could think of nothing but my love. Every 
thing else seemed poor, miserable and of no ‘account, in comparison 
with it. I read great quantities of poetry and even (shall I own it ?) 
tried to compose some; but vain — vain was the attempt to give ut- 
terance to the burning thoughts that filled me. 


*I loved, and was beloved again ; 
In sooth it is a happy doom.’ 


Before I reached this point of my existence, I had not conceived 
it possible for human life to afford such joy, such ecstasy, as I then 
felt ; and when I had reached it, it did not seem possible that that 
ecstatic joy could ever have an end. But it had. 

Circumstances obliged me to separate from the object of my affec- 
tions and a considerable time elapsed before I again met her. I 
passed through new scenes, formed new associations and obtained 
new and far more-extended views of life than I had had. I became 
acquainted with many individuals of the softer sex, more beautiful in 
form, more brilliant in intellect, more fascinating in manner and alto- 
gether more in accordance with my ideas of female perfection than 
she whom I had left. I began to think I had been too precipitate in 
fixing my choice. I looked about among them, conversed with them, 
flirted with them, and finally began to waver in my allegiance. At 
last I became careless, indifferent, cold, toward the idol of my boy- 
love. 

Yet sometimes the recollection of how I had loved and especially of 
how I had been loved would come over me, like the soft land-breeze 
over the mariner, bringing with it many sweet associations and pleasant 
thoughts of other days. ThenI would reason with myself, how very 
wrong it was to forget my plighted vows; and at length I resolved, 
not from any ardor of passion but merely from a high sense of honor, 
to return and renew them at the shrine where they had first been 
offered. 

Animated therefore, by the high heroic feelings of a martyr, I sought 
the presence of her whom I had once regarded as the quintessence 
of female loveliness, but to my astonishment and mortification, I met 
with a repulse as decided and complete as it was unexpected. This 
stung me to the very quick, for | had learned by this time to think 
pretty highly of myself, and naturally supposed that every one else 
would dothe same. I retired in high dudgeon; and was ruminating 
sadly on the incomprehensible fickleness of woman, when I re- 
ceived the astounding intelligence that she, my once adored one, 
was married |! 

And who, think you, had.she married? Why, an old man, an 
ugly man; a man with a coarse, hard, sordid soul; a widower, with 
grown-up sons and daughters. Why did she marry him? Need I 
answer the question t “He had ‘ great possessions ;’ he had wealth, 
influence, station. 

Thus burst the beautiful bubble: thus ended ‘ Love’s young 
dream !’ 
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HEAVEN. 


On! talk to me of heaven: I love 
To hear about my home above ; 
For there doth many a loved one dwell, 
In light and joy ineffable! 
Oh! tell me how they shine and sing, 
While every harp rings echoing ; 
And every glad and tearless eye 
Beams, like the bright sun, gloriously ! 
Tell me of that victorious palm, 

Each hand in glory beareth ; 
Tell me of that celestial charm 

Each face in glory weareth. 


Oh! happy, happy country! where 
There entereth not a sin; 

And Death, that keeps its portals fair, 
May never once come in; 

No change can turn their day to night, 

The darkness of that land is light ; 

Sorrow and sighing Gop hath sent 

Far thence to endless banishment ; 

And never more may one dark tear 
Bedim their burning eyes, 

For every one they shed while here 
In fearful agonies, 

Glitters a bright and dazzling gem 

In their immortal diadem. 


Oh! happy, happy country ! there 

Flourishes all that we deem fair ; 

And though no fields, nor forests green, 

Nor bowery gardens, there are seen, 
Nor perfumes load the breeze, 

Nor hears the ear material sound, 

Yet joys at Gon’s right hand are found, 
The archetypes of these ; 

There is the home, the land of birth, 

Of all we dearest prize on earth ; 

The storms that rock this world beneath 
Must there forever cease : 

The only air the blessed breathe 
Is purity and peace. 


Oh! happy, happy land! in Tuer 
Shines the unveiléd Divinity. 

Shedding o’er each adoring breast 

A holy calm, a halcyon rest ; 

And those blest souls whom Death did sever 
Have met to mingle joys forever! 

Oh! when will heaven unfold to me, 

Oh! when shall I its glories see ; 

And my faint, weary spirit stand 

Within that happy, happy land ! 
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‘AND some are ina far countree, 
And some all restlessly at home; 
But never more, ah never, we 
Shall meet to revel and to roam.’ Srzcer or Coninte. 


Tue next day was extremely hot, and we rode from morning till 
night without seeing a tree, or a bush, or a drop of water. Our 
horses and mules suffered much more than we, but as sunset ap- 
proached they pricked up their ears and mended their pace. Water 
was not far off. When we came to the descent of the broad, shallow 
valley where it lay, an unlooked for sight awaited us. The stream 
glistened at the bottom, and along its banks were pitched a multitude 
of tents, while hundreds of cattle were feeding over the meadows. 
Bodies of troops, both horse and foot, and long trains of wagons with 
men, women, and children were moving over the opposite ridge and 
descending the broad declivity in front. These were the Mormon 
battalion in the service of government, together with a considerable 
number of Missouri Volunteers. The Mormons were to be paid off 
in California, and they were allowed to bring with them their fami- 
lies and property. There was something very striking in the half- 
military half-patriarchal appearance of these armed fanatics, thus on 
their way with their wives and children, to found, it might be, a 
Mormon empire in California. We were much more astonished 
than pleased at the sight before us. In order to find an unoccupied 
camping ground, we were obliged to pass a quarter of a mile up the 
stream and here we were soon beset by a swarm of Mormons and 
Missourians, The United States officer in command of the whole 
came also to visit us, and remained sometime at our camp. 

In the morning the country was covered with mist. We were 
always early risers, but before we were ready, the voices of men 
driving in the cattle sounded all around us. As we passed above their 
camp, we saw through the obscurity that the tents were falling, and 
the ranks rapidly forming; and mingled with the cries of women 
and children, the rolling of the Mormon drums and the clear blast of 
their trumpets sounded through the mist. 

From that time to the journey’s end, we met almost every day 
long trains of Government wagons laden with stores for the troops, 
and crawling at a snail’s pace towards Santa Fé. 

Téte Rouge had a mortal antipathy to danger, but on a foraging 
expedition one evening, he achieved an adventure more perilous than 
had yet befallen any man in the party. The night after we left the 
Ridge-Path we encamped close to the river. At sunset we saw a 
train of wagons encamping on the trail, about three miles off; and 
though we saw them distinctly, our little cart,as it afterward proved, 
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entirely escaped their view. For some days Téte Rouge had been 
longing eagerly after a dram of whiskey. So, resolving to improve 
the present opportunity, he mounted his horse James, slung his can- 
teen over his shoulder and set forth in search of his favorite liquor. 
Some hours past without his returning. We thought that he was 
lost, or perhaps that some stray Indian had snapped him up. While 
the rest fell asleep I remained on guard. Late at night a tremulous 
voice saluted me from the darkness, and Téte Rouge and James soon 
became visible, advancing toward the camp. Téte Rouge was in 
much agitation and big with some important tidings. Sitting down 
on the shaft of the cart, he told the following story. 

When he left the camp he had no idea, he said, how late it was. 
By the time he approached the wagoners it was perfectly dark; and as 
he saw them all sitting around their fires within the circle of wagons, 
their guns laid by their sides, he thought he might as well give 
warning of his approach in order to prevent a disagreeable mistake. 
Raising his voice to the highest pitch, he screamed out in prolonged 
accents, ‘camp ahoy !’ This eccentric salutation produced any thing 
but the desired result. Hearing such hideous sounds proceeding 
from the outer darkness, the wagoners thought that the whole Pawnee 
nation were about to break in and take their scalps. Up they sprang 
staring with terror. Each man snatched his gun; some stood be- 
hind the wagons; some lay flat on the ground, and in an instant 
twenty cocked muskets were levelled full at the horrified Téte Rouge, 
who just then began to be visible through the darkness. 

‘ Thar they come,’ cried the master wagoner, ‘ fire, fire, shoot that 
feller.’ 

‘No, no!’ screamed Téte Rouge, in an ecstasy of fright ; ‘don’t 
fire, don’t; I’m a friend, I’m an American citizen!’ 

‘You ’re a friend, be you,’ cried a gruff voice from the wagons, 
‘then what are you yelling out thar for, like a wild Injun. Come 
along up here if you ’re a man.’ 

‘ Keep your guns p’inted at him,’ added the master wagoner, ‘ may 
be he’s a decoy, like.’ 

Téte Rouge in utter bewilderment made his approach, with the 
gaping muzzles of the muskets still before his eyes. He succeeded 
at last in explaining his character and situation, and the Missourians 
admitted him intocamp. He got no whiskey ; but as he represented 
himself as a great invalid and suffering mich from coarse fare, they 
made up a contribution for him of rice, biscuit and sugar from their 
own rations. 

In the morning at breakfast, Téte Rouge once more related this 
edifying story. We hardly knew how much of it to believe, though 
after some cross-questioning we failed to discover any flaw in the nar- 
rative. Passing by the wagoners’ camp, they confirmed Téte Rouge’s 
account in every particular. 

‘I would n’t have been in that feller’s place,’ said one of them, 
‘for the biggest heap of money in Missouri.’ 

To Téte Rouge’s great wrath they expressed a firm conviction 
that he was crazy. We left them after giving them the advice not 
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to trouble themselves about war-whoops in future, since they would 
be apt to feel an Indian’s arrow before they heard his voice. 

A day or two after, we had an adventure of another sort with a 
party of wagoners. Henry and I rode forward to hunt. After that 
day there was no probability that we should meet with buffalo, and 
we were anxious to kill one, for the sake of freshmeat. They were 
so wild that we hunted all the morning in vain, but at noon as we ap- 
proached Cow Creek we saw a large band feeding near its margin. 
Cow Creek is densely lined with trees which intercept the view be- 
yond, and it runs as we afterward found at the bottom of a deep 
trench. We approached by riding along the bottom of a ravine. 
When we were near enough, [ held the horses while Henry crept 
toward the buffalo. I saw him take his seat within shooting distance, 
prepare his rifle and look about to select his victim. The death of 
a fat cow was a dead certainty, when suddenly a great smoke sprang 
from the bed of the Creek with a rattling volley of musketry. A score 
of long-legged Missourians leaped out from among the trees and ran 
after the buffalo, who one and all took to their heels and vanished. 
These fellows had crawled up the bed of the Creek to within a hun- 
dred yards of the buffalo. Never was there a fairer chance for a 
shot. They were good marksmen; all cracked away at once and 
yet not a buffalo fell. In fact the animal is so tenacious of life that 
it requires no little knowledge of anatomy to kill it, and it is very 
seldom that a novice succeeds in his first attempt at approaching. 
The balked Missourians were excessively mortified, especially when 
Henry told them that if they had kept quiet he would have killed meat 
enough in ten minutes to feed their whole party. Our friends who 
were at no great distance, hearing such a formidable fusilade, thought 
the Indians had fired the volley for our benefit. Shaw came gallop- 
ing on to reconnoitre and learn if we were yet in the land of the 
living. 

At Cow Creek we found the very welcome novelty of ripe grapes 
and plums which grew there in abundance. At the little Arkansas, 
not much farther on, we saw the last buffalo, a miserable old bull, 
roaming over the prairie alone and melancholy. 

From this time forward the character of the country was changing 
every day. We had left behind us the great arid deserts, meagerly 
covered by the tufted buffalo-grass, with its pale green hue and its 
short shrivelled blades. The plains before us were carpetted with 
rich and verdant herbage sprinkled with flowers. In place of buf- 
falo we found plenty of prairie hens, and we bagged them by dozens 
without leaving the trail. In three or four days we saw before us 
the broad woods and the emerald meadows of Council Grove, a scene 
of striking luxuriance and beauty. It seemed like a new sensation 
as we rode beneath the resounding arches of these noble woods. 
Trees so majestic I thought I had never seen before; they were of 
ash, oak, elm, maple and hickory, their mighty limbs deeply over- 
shadowing the path, while enormous grape vines were entwined 
among them, purple with fruit. The shouts of our scattered party, 
and now and then the report of rifile, rang amid the breathing still- 
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ness of the forest. We rode forth again with regret into the broad 
light of the open prairie. - Little more than a hundred miles now 
separated us from the frontier settlements. The whole intervening 
country was a succession of verdant prairies, rising in broad swells 
and relieved by trees clustering like an oasis around some spring, or 
following the course of a stream along some fertile hollow. These 
are the prairies of the poet and the novelist. We had left danger 
behind us. Nothing was to be feared from the Indians of this region, 
the Sauks and Foxes, the Kanzas and the Osages. We had met 
with signal good fortune. Although for five months we had been 
travelling with an insufficient force through a country where we were 
at any moment liable to depredation, not a single animal had been 
stolen from us. And our only loss had been one old mule bitten to 
death by a rattlesnake. Three weeks after we reached the frontier, 
the Pawnees and the Camanches began a regular series of hostilities 
on the Arkansas trail, killing men and driving off horses. They 
attacked without exception, every party, large or small, that passed 
during the next six months. 

Diamond Spring, Rock Creek, Elder Grove, and a dozen camping 
places beside, were passed all in quick succession. At Rock Creek 
we found a train of government provision wagons under the charge 
of an emaciated old man in his seventy-first year. Some restless 
American devil had driven him into the wilderness at a time when 
he should have been seated at his fireside with his grandchildren on 
his knees. I am convinced that he never returned; he was com- 
plaining that night of a disease, the wasting effects of which upon a 
younger and stronger man, I myself had proved from severe expe- 
rience. Long ere this no doubt the wolves have howled their moon- 
light carnival over the old man’s attenuated remains. 

Not long after we came to a small trail leading to Fort Leaven- 
worth, distant but one day’s journey. ‘Téte Rouge here took leave 
of us. He was anxious to go to the Fort in order to receive payment 
for his valuable military services. So he and his horse James, after 
an affectionate farewell -set out together, taking with them as much 
provision as they could conveniently carry, including a large quantity 
of brown sugar. Ona cheerless rainy evening we came to our last 
encamping ground. A dozen pigs belonging to some Shawanoe 
farmer, were grunting and rooting at the edge of the grove. 

‘I wonder how fresh pork tastes,’ murmured one of the party, and 
more than one voice murmured in response. The fiat went forth: 
‘That pig must die,’ and a rifle was levelled forthwith at the coun- 
tenance of the plumpest porker. Just then a wagon train with some 
twenty Missourians, came out from among the trees. The marks- 
man suspended his aim, deeming it inexpedient under the circum- 
stances to consummate the deed of blood. 

The reader should have seen us at our camp in the grove that 
night, every man standing before the tree against which he had hung 
his little looking-glass and grimacing horribly as he struggled to re- 
move with a dull razor the stubble of a month’s beard. 

In the morning we made our toilet as well as circumstances would 
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permit, and that is saying but very little. In spite of the dreary rain 
of yesterday, there never was a brighter and gayer autumnal morning 
than that on which we returned to the settlements. "We were pass- 
ing through the country of the half-civilized Shawanoes. It was a 
beautiful alternation of fertile plains and groves, whose foliage was 
just tinged with the hues of autumn, while close beneath them nestled 
the neat log-houses of the Indian farmers. Every field and meadow 
bespoke the exuberant fertility of the soil. The maize stood rustling 
in the wind, matured and dry, its shining yellow ears thrust out be- 
tween the gaping husks. Squashes and enormous yellow pumpkins 
lay basking in the sun in the midst of their brown and shrivelled 
leaves. Robins and blackbirds flew about the fences; and every 
thing in short betokened our near approach to home and civilization. 
The swelling outline of the mighty forests that border on the Mis- 
souri, soon rose before us and we entered the wide tract of shrubbery 
which forms their outskirts. We had passed the same road on our 
outward journey in the spring, but its aspect was totally changed. 
The young wild apple trees, then flushed with their fragrant blossoms, 
were now “hung thickly with ruddy fruit. Tall rank grass flourished 
by the roadside in place of the tender shoots just peeping from the 
warm and oozy soil. The vines were laden with dark purple grapes, 
and the slender stems of the maple, then tasselled with their clusters 
of small red flowers, now hung out a gorgeous display of leaves 
stained by the frost with burning crimson. On every side we saw 
the token of maturity and decay where all had before been fresh and 
beautiful as the cheek of a young girl. We entered the forest, and 
ourselves and our horses were checkered as we passed along , by the 
bright spots of sunlight that fell between the opening boughs above. 
On, either side the dark, rich masses of foliage almost excluded the 
sun, though here and there its rays could find their way down, 
striking through the broad leaves and lighting them with a pure trens- 
parent green. Squirrels barked at us from the trees ; coveys of 
young partridges ran rustling over the leaves below, and ‘the golden 
oriole, the blue-jay and the flaming red-bird darted among the shadowy 
branches. We hailed these sights and sounds of beauty by no means 
with an unmingled pleasure. Many and powerful as were the attrac- 
tions which drew us toward the settlements, we looked back even at 
that moment with an eager longing toward the wilderness of prairies 
and mountains behind us. For myself I had suffered more that sum- 
mer from illness than ever before in my life, and yet to this hour I 
cannot recall those savage scenes and savage men without a strong 
desire again to visit them. 

At length for the first time during about half a year, we saw the 
roof of a white man’s dwelling between the opening trees. A few 
moments after we were riding over the miserable log-bridge that leads 
into the centre of Westport. Westport had beheld strange scenes, 
but a rougher looking troop than ours with our worn equipments and 
broken-down horses, was never seen even there. We passed the 
well-remembered tavern, Boone’s grocery and old Vogle’s dram-shop, 
and encamped on a meadow beyond. Here we were soon visited 
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by a number of people who came to nieve our horses and equi- 
page. This matter disposed of, we hired a wagon and drove on to 
Kanzas landing. Here we were again received under the hospitable 
roof of our old friend Colonel Chick, and seated under his porch, we 
looked down once more on the wild eddies of the Missouri. 

Delorier made his appearance in the morning, strangely trans- 
formed by the assistance of a hat,a coat and arazor. His little log- 
house was among the woods not far off. It seemed he had meditated 
giving a ball on the occasion of his return, and had consulted Henry 
Chatillon as to whether it would do to invite his bourgeois. Henry 
expressed his entire conviction that we would not take it amiss, and 
the invitation was now proffered accordingly, Delorier adding as a 
special inducement that Antoine Lajeunesse was to play the fiddle. 
We told him we would certainly come, but before the evening arrived, 
a stearhboat which came down from Fort Leavenworth, prevented 
our being present at the expected festivities. Delorier was on the 
rock at the landing place, waiting to take leave of us. 

‘ Adieu! mes bourgeois, adieu! adieu!’ he cried out as the boat 
put off; ‘when you go another time to de Rocky Montagnes I will 
go with you; yes, | will go!’ 

e accompanied this patronizing assurance by jumping about, 
swinging his hat and grinning from earto ear. As the boat rounded 
a distant point, the last object that met our eyes was Delorier still 
lifting his hat and skipping like a monkey about the rock. We had 
taken leave of Munroe and Jim Gurney at Westport, and Henry 
Chatillon went down in the boat with us. 

The passage to St. Louis occupied eight days, during about a third 
of which time we were fast aground on sandbars. We passed the 
steamer Amelia crowded with a roaring crew of disbanded volun- 
teers, swearing, drinking, gambling and fighting. At length one 
evening we reached the crowded levee of St. Louis. Repairing to 
the Planters’ House, we caused diligent search to be made for our 
trunks, which afier some time were discovered stowed away in the 
farthest corner of the store-room. In the morning we hardly recog- 
nised each other ; a frock of broadcloth had supplanted the frock of 
buckskin; well- fitted pantaloons took the place of the Indian leggins, 
and polished boots were substituted for the gaudy moccasins. “We 
sallied forth, our hands encased in kid gloves and made calls at the 
houses of our acquaintance. After we had been several days at St. 
Louis we heard news of Téte Rouge. He had contrived to reach 
Fort Leavenworth, where he had found the paymaster and received 
his money. As a boat was just ready to start for St. Louis, he went 
on board and engaged his passage. This done, he immediately got 
drunk on shore, and the boat went off without him. It was some 
days before another opportunity occurred, and meanwhile the settler’s 
stores furnished him with abundant means of keeping up his spirits. 
Another steam-boat came at last, the clerk of which happened to be 
a friend of his, and by the advice of some charitable person on shore 
he persuaded Téte Rouge to remain on board, intending to detain 
him there until the boat should leave the Fort. At first Téte Rouge 
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was well contented with this arrangement, but on applying for a dram 
the bar-keeper at the clerk’s instigation, refused to let him have it. 
Finding them both inflexible in ‘spite of his entreaties, he became 
desperate and made his escape from the boat. The clerk found him 
after a long search in one of the barracks; a dozen dragoons stood 
contemplating him as he lay on the floor, omits drunk and crying 
dismally. With the help of one of them the clerk pushed him on 
board, and our informant who came down in the same boat, declares 
that he remained in great despondency during the whole passage. 
As we left St. Louis soon after his arrival we did not see the worth- 
less, good-natured little vagabond again. 

On the evening before our departure, Henry Chatillon came to our 
rooms at the Planter’s House to take leave of us. No one who met 
him in the streets of St. Louis, would have taken him for a hunter 
fresh from the Rocky Mountains. He was very neatly and simply 
dressed in a suit of dark cloth; for although since his sixteenth year 
he had scarcely been for a month together among the abodes of men, 
he had a native good taste and a sense of propriety which always led 
him to pay great attention to his personal appearance. His tall ath- 
letic figure with its easy flexible motions appeared to great advantage 
in his present dress ; and his fine face, though roughened by a thou- 
sand storms, was not at all out of keeping with it. We took leave of 
him with mechs regret; and unless his changing features as he shook 
us by the hand much belied him, the feeling on his part was no less 
deep than on ours. Shaw had given him a horse at Westport. My 
good rifle which he had always been fond of using, as it was an ex- 
cellent piece, much better than his own, is now in his hands and per- 
haps at this moment its sharp voice is startling the echoes of the 
Rocky Mountains. On the next morning we left town, and after a 
fortnight of railroads and steamboats we saw once more the familiar 
dome of the Boston State-House. 

I cannot take leave of the reader without adding a word of the 
true-hearted hunter who had served us throughout with such zeal 
and fidelity. Indeed his services had far surpassed the terms of his 
engagement. Yet whoever had been his employers, or to whatever 
closeness of intercourse they might have thought fit to admit him, he 
would never have changed the bearing of quiet respect which he con- 
sidered due to his bourgeois. If sincerity and honor, a boundless 
generosity of spirit, a delicate regard to the feelings of others and a 
nice perception of what was due to them, are the essential character- 
istics of a gentleman, then Henry Chatillon deserves the title. He 
could not write his own name, and he had spent his life among 
savages. In him sprang up spontaneously those qualities which all 
the refinements of life and intercourse with the highest and best of 
the better part of mankind fail to awaken in the brutish nature of 
some men. Inspite of his bloody calling, Henry was always humane 
and merciful, he was gentle as a woman though braver than a lion. 
He acted aright from the free impulses of his large and generous 
nature. A certain species of selfishness is essential to the sternness 
of spirit which bears down opposition and subjects the will of others 
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to itsown. Henry’s character was of an opposite stamp. His easy 
good-nature almost amounted to weakness; yet while it unfitted him 
for any position of command, it secured the esteem and good-will of 
all those who were not jealous of his skill and reputation. The pol- 
ished fops of literature or fashion would laugh with disdain at the 
idea of comparing his merits with theirs. I deem them worthless by 
the side of that illiterate hunter. 


THE SKATER’S SONG. 


On a winter night, 
When the stars are bright, 
And the moon is shedding her pale cold light ; 
When the wind from the north, 
With a rush comes forth, 
And the whistling trees are white with frost ; 
When the leafless woods look dreary and dark, 
As they stretch out their limbs so cold and stark, 
And in many a tone with voices strong, 
Are singing their cheerless winter song: 


When the glittering dust 
From the hard snow-crust 
Comes eddying down with the whirling gust, 
Or with many a reel 
And gliding wheel, 
[It scuds away from the skater’s heel ; 
When the world is at rest, and all is still, 
Save the night owl’s scream on the distant hill, 
When the crouching dog to his kennel has gone, 
And the shivering wolf is stalking alone : 


Then with dashing spring, 
For my curve and swing, 
Till the glistening ice with the iron ring ; 
While the stinging blast 
Is flying past, 
Fresh from the regions of Northland vast, 
And with graceful stroke and measured sweep 
Good time with the wailing wind I keep. 
As like phantom dark I swiftly glide, 
And with careless touch my course I guide: 


When the world is at rest 

I skate the best ; 
For the winter night I love to breast, 

When no one is near, 

Nor hearkening ear, 
The sound of the cracking ice can hear ; 
When the dusky duck drives swiftly by, 
And is lost in the depths of the dark blue sky, 
While his distant cry, in his lonely flight, 
Comes echoing clear through the frosty night. 
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When the streamers white 
Of the Northern Light 
Are shooting up to the zenith bright, 
And the shadows slight 
From its spirit-light 
Are gilding the ice with spangles dight ; 
Then my spirits are high, and with rushing cry, 
O’er the hard and ringing ice I fly: 
My heart is in my flying feet, 
And I make of them my coursers fleet! 


LEAVES FROM AN AFRICAN JOURNAL. 


BY JOHN CARROLL BRENT. 


AT SBEA—A THUNDER GUST. 


Wepnespay, Decemser 8.— The storm which had been brooding 
during the day, caught us in the mid and morning watches. I was 
aroused by the quick, jerking and spiteful explosions of the thunder, 
and the dazzling flashes, and listened with some feeling of awe and 
excitement to the raging of the elements. Fast, loud and startling 
pealed the artillery of heaven, and sharp, and constant the celestial 
fires gleamed around us. So near indeed did the flashes seem to be, 
that | expected every instant to hear of the ship being struck. And 
when I reflected that we were out on the solitary sea, with more 
than two hundred souls shut up in our little floating world, and the 
vessel filled with iron and other conductors, and loaded in addition 
with an uncomfortable quantity of powder and other inflammable ma- 
terials, and the forked lightning playing startlingly around our lonely 
path, I could but feel somewhat less comfortable and easy than in 
my own safer quarters on terra firma. The officer of the deck, sup- 
posing rightly that I would admire the scene, was so kind as to send 

a boy to invite me on deck to witness the elemental war ; but as the 
' windows of the skies were open, and the rain coming down in tor- 
rents, and as I was not provided with insoluble armor, my love of 
excitement was not keen enough to seduce me to the outer world. 
Now that all is over and the ship, at 10 a. m., jumping on, some eight 
knots the hour before what is thought to be the Trades, I can well 
believe that those who have braved the elements under trying cir- 
cumstances, do not exaggerate when they confess that this display of 
electricity exceeded every thing hitherto experienced in all their 
wanderings. But we are just as much under the protection of a 
Gop on the changeful ocean as on land, and from such visitations as 
the one we have just passed through unscathed, there is no such 
thing as dodging. I try to school myself into that confidence in 
Divine Providence and resignation to circumstances, so desirable for 
our own, as well as other people’s comfort and tranquillity. And 
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though I cannot say that I would wish to pass through such another 
fiery ordeal, still, if come it must, I hope | may be able to see the 
sight in all its terrible beauty and sublimity. For one, however, I 
care not to make another and nearer acquaintance with that most 
fearful of all agencies, an African thunder-storm. Fortunately it 
was not attended by much wind, and has passed over, thank Gop, 
without working us any mischief; ‘ like the frail fabric of a vision, and 
left no wreck behind.’ As it is our first, I shall not be sorry if it also 
prove our last specimen of stormy weather in these hot latitudes. 
Speaking of this terrific storm, the officer of the deck assured me that 
it was, when at its height, one continued blaze of light, that two flashes 
would dart down at the same point of time, and dash the hissing 
waters up in cataracts of foam. It was intensely dark between the 
dazzling flashes, and they seemed to fall perpendicularly, immedi- 
ately, upon the ship, from the heavy curtain overhead. which was 
torn and crossed in every direction, by the crashing thunder and 
the forked fire circulating with the speed of thought and like living 
light athwart the murky heavens. It seemed almost a miracle how 
we escaped from the storm-rent atmosphere which enveloped us in 
its snake-like flames. Even we who kept below can somewhat fancy 
our dangerous position. 


/ 


APPROACHING PORTO PRAYA. 


Tuurspay, DecemBer 9.— We are decidedly within the influence 
of the Trades, and that some degree or so sooner than we had anti. 
cipated to meet them. The ship is dashing along right merrilie 
through a rolling sea, and before aspanking Nor’ Easter, making the 
water boil and flash around her, and taking in a sea now and then at 
the bridle-ports, to the great discomfort of those, wardroom and steer- 
age, who appropriate that region of our floating world to the luxury 
of smoking, lolling in grass hammocks, the interchange of cheerful 
conversation, and spinning nautical yarns, relieved and varied by 
music, vocal and instrumental. 

Breathing the temperate air, looking out upon the sun-lit tranquil 
sky and sea, and feeling the bracing breath of the steady Trades, I 
experience a sense of sweet relief and luxurious elation to know that 
we have shaken off the influence of Senegambian weather. For with 
that portion of the coast we have just left, I associate little else than 
monotony, thunder-storms, fogs, rains, and fever-laden dews, where, 
though the weather be not so bad as in the Bight of Benin, where it 
always pours and is never dry; still let us hope that we have bid it 
a long, if not a final, farewell. And yet one may cloy with weather 
so uniform and sunny as that into which we have entered, and sigh 
even, at times, for the rush of the tempest and the artillery of the 
skies, to change the scene and minister a little dose of excitement to 
the torpid spirits. But let the wind blow, as it now does, for some 
few days more, and sea and sky keep their smiling looks and humor, 
and we shall make the land again, and strive to eke out some in- 
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terest and pleasure from the small stock on hand in the dull Island 
of St. Jago. 


Sunpay, Decemper 12.— Land was discovered during the morn- 
ing watch, and with a fine, favorable breeze and lovely day, quite 
cool and keen enough for us, relaxed and enervated as we are now, 
10 a. M., but a few miles from St. Jago, and expect to come to an- 
chor in an hour. 

The prospect from the forecastle is really beautiful and pic. 
turesque. In front the irregular and bold peaks of St. Jago loom 
clear and distinct, the bright orb of day shedding its soft and beauti- 
fying rays upon their rugged sides. To the right the eye wanders 
over the sparkling waters, and falls delighted on the bold heights of 
Mayo, whilst away, on the larboard, towers up the famous volcano 
of Fogo, looming high and cloud-capped in the distance, its flanks 
clothed with mist, and its conical-shaped outlines contributing so 
strikingly to the charms of the panorama. Nothing but an eruption 
is wanted to make the scene complete, for grand and sublime must 
yon huge misty mass appear, belching forth fire and smoke from its 
raging entrails, aud striking terror to men’s hearts by its power and 
activity. We have lost our chance, however, as the volcano has 
now gone to sleep, and probably for quite a long nap of it, since the 
outbreak which terrified the natives last spring. Would I were an 
artist competent to the task, and possessed the materials to commit 
to canvass a faint semblance of this lovely scene! the feeble pen can 
do no justice to its merits, and the reader’s fancy must supply the 
deficiency. 


ASHORE—PORTO PRAYA. 


Turspay, Decemper 14, 1848.— 1 was somewhat afraid this 
morning that the weather would prevent me from visiting the shore 
for the first time since our return. But fortunately my apprehensions 
were groundless, and quite a large party started from our ship, some 
on duty and others for exercise and pleasure. 

As my principal object was to take the exercise which long con- 
finement and sedentary habits rendered so pleasant and useful, I 
devoted most of my time to pedestrian loiterings about town. Las 
Sefioras Amelia and Clara, two gay and sociable Porto Praya belles, 
well known and celebrated among naval visitors to St. Jago, contri- 
buted not a little to our amusement with sundry twangings of the 
light guitar, and such conversation and mutual understanding as we 
could eke out with our bungling attempts at Spanish, or the expres- 
sive signs of pantomime and eyes. 

Luckily the day was cool and the sun obscured, so we did not ex- 
perience much inconvenience and fatigue from our pergrinations and 
adventures. The aspect of the town is at present peculiarly dull 
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ont enintavestiong, The siokiys season is just drawing to a clone: and 
the ‘fashionables’ have not as yet returned from the more salubrious 
locations among the Islands to which they periodically flee for health 
and safety. Now and then you see a good-sized, decently-built, and 
cleanly-looking basement, generally painted a bright yellow color, 
with red borders on the corners and red tiled roofs, and iron balconies 
in front, small but ornamental and convenient. Among these houses 
possessing some claims to taste and respectability, those of the ‘Com- 
mandante,’ and Sigiior Cardozo, a rich inhabitant who owns a good 
deal of property in town and a fine ‘ hacienda’ in the country, and 
the ‘Padre’ or Pastor of the only and plain little church the place 
can boast of, are the best in internal and external furniture and ap- 
pearance. [But the very large majority of the houses are one story, 
low-pitched, straw- thatched and roughly-tiled huts, interspersed and 
redeemed here and there, with some decent habitations, crowded with 
women and children, for ‘the most part any thing else than cleanly in 
appearance or manner. 

The streets are rough, though many of them are wide and regular. 
But zigzag, dirty, narrow lanes and alleys meander like cow-paths 
through the dingy looking-hovels, and the eye and ear are oft offended 
by sights and sounds which are any thing but welcome and agreeable. 
The town is perched on an elevated extent of table land, isolated 
from the surrounding hills by a deep, and in several places, broad 
ravine, which encloses and might render it with proper care and art, 
a position capable of being well and successfully defended. The 
neighboring country is undulating and irregular; in some spots it 
rises to a considerable height, offermg many picturesque views, when 
the clouds cling to the peaks, and sunshine and shadow shift across 
their desolate flanks of precipice and hill. The situation of the 
place in fact would impress the casual observer with its capacity of 
defence, if in good hands and under a good government. But as 
things are now, and are likely to continue, the military, nearly all 
men of a bituminous tint and complexion, are chiefly useful and kept 
in service for the duty of keeping a bright look-out over the convicts, 
and the few miserable looking guns ranged in battery in the small 
and insignificant enclosure ycleped a fort, fit only for salutes and bad 
even at that. The so-called fortification commands the harbor, being 
located on the brink of the lofty cliffs which face and overlook the 
harbor, and if properly manned, served and victualled, might work 
some mischief to ships attacking in that direction. 

Among other curiosities beside monkeys, ‘ burros’ and goats, 
whose name is legion, and with which the natives seem to cultivate a 
fellow feeling, our worthy storekeeper, Mr. Morse, showed us three 
birds, belonging to Mr. Cardozo, and imported from the coast. One, 
the ‘Marabon’ or African Stork, is a long, broad-billed bird, some 
three feet high, and owner of a stiff leg, which gives him an awk- 
ward and ludicrous style of locomotion. His principal merit lies in 
his tail, whence beautiful white feathers are extracted and sent to 
Europe and elsewhere, to be worn as ornaments by the fair daugh- 
ters of mother Eve. The others are called the Crown Birds, and 
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are | decide sdly g qveneial mi pretty in alone movements ond appear- 
ance. They are about four feet in height, with small delicate heads, 
adorned with a crown like the coronal of the sunflower, and some- 
what remarkable in addition for exceeding long necks and legs. 
Their walk is solemn and dignified ; maroon, yellow and white colors 
variegate their heads and bodies. It is quite a pleasant sight to see 
these strange and beautiful creatures strutting cautiously and gravely 
around the court, erecting, when angered or alarmed, the feathers on 
their crane-like necks, and then again billing and cooing with each 
other like a pair of turtledoves, in a manner peculiarly affectionate 
and caressing. I wish it were in my power to procure some of these 
African bipeds, and astonish my friends across the water with a sight 
at their strange and pleasing shapes and plumage. 

The fruit, which is now ripe, remarkably large and delicious, is one 
of the few things we really enjoy in this place of exile. Such is the 
abundance of oranges, lemons, bananas, plantains, etc., that for twen- 
ty-five cents you may procure a hundred glorivus, golden-hued, sweet, 
luscious specimens of the former, and the others at prices ridiculously 
insignificant. The only drawback in my enjoyment of these good 
things the Giver of all good doth send us, is, that 1 cannot hope to 
transmit them home with a chance of preservation during the voyage. 
Just think of huge, juicy oranges , four for a cent, lemons equally re- 
markable for beauty, size and quality, at the same low price, and a fine, 
heavy bunch of ripe bananas for a ‘dump,’ about half a dime, and 
then feel your mouth water for the feast! Oh! for Aladdin’s s lamp 
to summon some one of the genii to my side, and send him on the 
wings of the morning, across ‘the broad Atlantic, to my own loved 
home, laden with the luscious offspring of these sunny climes ! 
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Tuurspay, Decemper 16.— Having ridden the restless waves 
quite long enough, and to vary the exercise we have been so long 
subjected to and tired of, in our floating world, the first lieutenant and 
your humble servant, ventured to essay an equestrian expedition into 
the country back of Porto Praya. Behold us then surrounded by a 
group of scantily clothed and noisy natives, of all ages and both 
sexes, exhibiting for our choice and edification the merits of divers 
shabbily caparisoned and badly-groomed nags and borricos, and loud 
and importunate in their recommendation of themselves and their 
horse flesh. Our arrangements being at length completed after a 
patience-exhausting detention and delay, and truly delighted and re- 
lieved to shake off our too pressing attendants. off we started on the 
jaunt, and by dint of spurs, kicks and sticks, menaces and coaxings 
managed as best we could to seduce or force our sorry-looking Rozi- 
nantes into a sort of locomotion bearing a distant resemblance to a 
gallop. Clattering through the grass-clothed streets of this delectable 
metropolis of St. Jago, by one of our officers ycleped ‘ the New-York’ 
of the station, and producing quite a sensation among the folks who 
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bed lelouve to ve idle, we soon snamegnd from the straw-roofed hovets 
into the open country, and then and there held solemn consultation 
as to the programme and distribution of the day. Learning from 
Antonio, our juvenile cicerone, and bearer of our prog, that a couple 
of villages worthy our notice lay some few leagues over the rolling 
and high ground that uninvitingly stretched away before us to the 
clould tippe -d hills beyond, we decided to jog on and explore the un- 
known region in that direction. So leaving the Trinidad road and 
valley to the left, we clambered up the steep, stony route which winds 
rough and narrow over hill and ravine, logging not over three knots 
tothe hour. Our first halt was at a collection of half a dozen black- 
looking, poverty-stricken huts, where we indulged in a palaver with 
a party of dark gentlemen and ladies, who were all eyes, teeth and 
tongue, opening the first very wide, showing the second very plain 
and white, and wagging the third at a rate which would have run a 
fair race with a mill-clapper. Leaving and taking nothing at this 
refreshing relay, we incontinently resumed our journey, and over- 
taking a short distance ahead a very black fellow upon a very small 
‘borrico,’ jogging on at his ease in the same direction as ourselves, a 
happy thought presented itself to my mind, and | proposed to hire 
beast and man, to give our boy and grub a lift, and guide us to the 
village, some few miles further, and called by our new acquaintance, 
Piedra Regal. Rather fatigued than otherwise, by our equestrian 
performances, rendered peculiarly irksome by the dulness of our 
coursers, and incommoded by the wind, which high and strong came 
booming over the table land, and darting into our faces, sharp and 
cutting through the frequent gorges, in due time we hove in sight of 
the home of our sable conductor. It is composed of a couple dozen 
huts or more in each settlement, on two hills overlooking a deep, 
stony, bush-covered ravine or fissure, and surrounded by a mountain 
scenery which is not deficient in natural beauty and effect. Our ap- 
pearance, as we clambered down the slippery sides of the hills, lead- 
ing our horses by the bridle, it being rather too abrupt and stony to 
make the other kind of descent over-safe or comfortable, excited quite 
a flurry among the worthy villagers. We had hardly surmounted 
the perils and inconvenience of the passage, before our Piedra Rega- 
lian guide and ourselves were saluted by a chorus of shrill exclama- 
tions from the fair sex of the place nearest our picturesque cavalcade. 
Dismounting at the residence of Antonio the elder, our roadside ac- 
quaintance and chance guide, we were welcomed by the dingy inmates, 
and the smoke-stained parlor was soon besieged by a crowd of curious 
spectators. Having reposed awhile, and distributed sundry cigars, 
and pulls at our liquor flask, as some return for the hospitable, but 
rather too close attentions of our entertainers, we sallied forth upon a 
tour of observation through the town. It would beyond question 
have formed not an unfitting subject for the pencil of a Cruikshank, 
to have sketched the white men and their colored escort on this inte- 
resting occasion. The elite of the place did us the honor to show the 
lions, and we made half a dozen dives or descents into dark and dirty 
hovels, and emerged right speedily not over pleased or attracted with 
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the aspect or odors of these primitive accommodations. But the good 
creatures did their best, and seemed really gratified at our visit, and so 
all honor to their hospitable intentions. 

In one or two of the huts we saw a few good forms and faces, par- 
ticularly two girls who were engaged wheu we entered in pounding 
corn with sticks in a wooden vessel or mortar preparatory to work- 
ing it into cakes. But rude figures, ragged garments, strong yet 
clumsy shapes, pigs, starved dogs, cackling poultry, half fed horses, 
sturdy borricos and swarms of annoying flies and gnats, predomi- 
nated as the features and specimens of the animated population of the 
place, and as to the natural productions I could see nothing but 
scrubby trees and bushes, rocks and pebbles. Fruits they know not 
of, and water is a treasure, for they bring it from a distance as we 
learned to our cost, by being so imprudent as to ask for some to give 
our horses. In hills and rugged ravines Piedra Regal can boast some 
merit, several elevated peaks within a short distance, making quite a 
respectable appearance. The soil is cut up in several places by rents 
and fissures, the work in former ages of some natural convulsion or 
perchance volcanic agency. 

More than satisfied with our acquaintance with and inspection of 
the natives, having chartered our quondam guide for a few dumps 
more to give our ‘boy another lift on our way to lorto Praya, we 
bade adieu to Piedra Regal and our kind but primitive entertainers. 
Finding the air and exercise whet-stones to our appetites, we selected 
a couple of logs near the road for the scene of our lunch, and were 
soon busily engaged in doing justice to the substantials and liquids 
provided for the occasion. Both agreed that never before had tongue 
and chicken tasted sweeter, or wine and old Monongahela more to 
our taste and satisfaction, than when thus we two wearied wa yfarers 

satisfied appetite with the former and drank to absent friends and 
associations and recollections close linked with home, in the latter, 
the sky our canopy and the rough unhewn log our seat and table. 
That the two Antonios luxuriated in the food and liquor, rare visitors 
to mortals poor as they, their smiling countenances and grateful looks 
gave ample testimony. Our rustic but well- enjoyed banquet over, 

we mounted our nags again, and to vary our returning route, Anto- 
nio accompanied us to show the way, and soon brought us to the 
brink of a precipice whence the eye ranged wide and free over the 
deep and well-cultivated Trinidad Valley, its natural attractions, of 
no mean order, improved and embellished by the ‘ haciendas’ of Sig- 
nor Cardozo and other thriving cultivators of the soil. Here, after 
we had taken our fill of hill and valley scenery, our faithful cicerone 
took his leave, with the warm expression of his thanks and an offer 
of his services if we should visit Piedra Regal again, with a promise 
to procure for us, on short notice, horses, borricos, turkeys, chickens, 
ducks, eggs, etc., the principal riches and possessions of ‘himself and 
his fellow townsmen. The poor fellow must have really felt what 
he so emphatically said, for our visit was a benediction to him; and 
counting dumps and dinner, it was quite a harvest, and it may be 
long before he earns so much again. Therefore let me recommend 
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this attentive and faithful creature to all strangers silie like ourselves, 
may deem it worth their while to pay the place a visit. He is a man” 
of note in his own little world, and will hail the white man as a 
favored guest. 

A brief ride soon brought us back to Porto Praya, and the sun- 
down boat was in waiting to transport us to the ship. And so ended 
the adventures of a day. Should you, dear reader, ever tread in 
our footsteps, may you enjoy the trip as much as we did. 


CIUDAD DE RIBEIRA GRANDE, 


Saturpay, Decemser 15.— The sun was bright, the wind free, 
and the sea not too roughly stirred up by the fresh nor’-easter, when 
a party composed of our first and flag-lieutenants, one of the young 
gentlemen from the steerage and myself, hoisted sail in the second 
cutter, on an expedition to Ciudad de Rebeira Grande, formerly the 
metropolis of the island, and distant some six miles on the coast to 
leeward. With a picked crew, a lively boat, favoring breeze, and 
a flowing sea, ‘like a thing of life’ we sped on along the desolate, 
inhospitable shore, looking now and then, Paul Pry like, into some 
sheltered bay and cove, where perchance some jutting promontory 
broke the wind and swell, and enjoying at times the sight of some 
patches of refreshing verdure in some narrow gorge, attesting the 
hand of man,’ or the fertilizing smile of nature and presence of 
some mountain stream. But the general character of the coast is 
bleak and barren, made doubly so by the effects of the southern win- 
ter and the parching sun and winds, here and there presenting to the 
eye quite striking specimens of lofty cliffs, rent and scooped out 
into arch and cavern by the fierce and constant abrasion of the 
ocean ; ours was not alone a trip of pleasure, but in part one of dis- 
covery. Every now and then the fore-sheet was taken in, when 
rounding some surf beaten headland, or crossing some shallow shoal. 
And yet despite delays like these, and our following the indentations 
of the coast, we came in sight of Ciudad a little more than an hour 
after our departure from the ship. 

The aspect of the town as we made it was decidedly picturesque. 
It lies at the bottom of a small bay, and nestles in part at the foot of 
the lofty cliffs pressing closely upon it, a portion of the town being 
perched. upon the eminences around. The most prominent objects 
that attract the eye of the seaward visitor, are the ruins of an old 
fort upon the high hill in the background, and the large mass of 
stone and mortar situated nearer the beach, and known as the Cathe- 
dral and Archbishop’s palace. We beached our boat on a smooth 
shore at the foot of Cathedral hill, and were soon honored with the 
attendance of a group of natives, one of whom spoke a little English. 
Putting ourselves in charge of the most respectable-looking man of 
the party, a genteely- -dressed and comely colored youth, whom we 
understand is second in office and dignity in Ciudad, we started on 


a visit to the lions of the place. Climbing up the steep path, we 
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senileeil the platform i in front of the cathedral. Its external appear- 
ance possessed some pretensions to size and architectural taste, but 
gives sad proof of what time or rather man’s neglect has made it. 

It faces the little bay, has two towers, in one a bell, in the other a 
clock, is about forty feet in width, two hundred long, and thirty high, 
It is built of stone, encrusted with small pieces of brick, and stuccoed. 

What family of architecture it belongs to, I am not scientific enough 
to say, but as it, and the long, substantial-looking pile alongside, to 
the right as you face it, and looking immediately upon the ocean, 

were erected about 1793, and at the expense of the Portuguese 
government, it is to be inferred that the kind used in Portugal at the 
time has been adopted. Ifthe exterior gave proof of decay and ne- 
glect, the interior was in a still more deplorable condition. Setting 
aside the mixture of blue, green, white and coarse gilding bestow ed 
on pillar, altar, saints and emblems, there was really a creditable at- 
tempt at effect in some parts of the edifice. The principal altar is 
reached by a flight of steps, and the space in front, to the centre of 
the cross, in which shape the church is built, is railed off, and used and 
appropriated by the officiating clergy, for the * Lutrin,’ and the cho- 
risters, dust-covered organ and antique mouldy books. The orna- 
ments of this altar, as of the others, are gaudily gilded and painted 
columns, and statuettes of saints, all looking decidedly the worse for 
wear. I counted nine altars, at which, were there priests and people 
enough, nine several masses could be simultaneously said and at- 
tended. One of these is in a large recess, or side chapel, with porce- 
lain walls, and painted on them rude pictures of the Last Supper, 
and divers other biblical scenes and incidents. <A light was burn- 
ing within, indicating, I suppose, that the Host was there enshrined. 

On another altar I observed a small figure of the Archangel Michael, 

weighing two mortals in a pair of scales, emblematic, I imagine, of 
Divine Justice, and that one was tried and found wanting. There is 
also here a statuette of a black saint, Ethiopian I suppose, or proba- 
bly St. Augustine, or else some dark-skinned holy man of these 
islands, to suit and pay homage to native taste. There are three 
padres, colored priests, in the place. and service is said on every 
Sunday in the cathedral, and two other churches, which we also visit- 
ed, are served by them likewise. There are no pews in this church, 

and slabs of sc ulptured stone have been inserted in the floor, to show 
that some old Portuguese hidalgo sleeps beneath. Ina word, I could 
easily believe myself to be in some European cathedral, so similar 
is every thing to what I had been accustomed to on the continent. 

The genteel- -looking cicerone I have mentioned, discovering that I 
was a Catholic, and therefore understood the different parts and uses 
of the church, was particularly, polite and attentive to me. I really 
felt awed, and yet much pleased, to tread once more, after such long 
exclusion from a church, the sacred precincts, and with a painful 
sentiment of sorrow for the evident decay and absence of befitting 
worship and worshippers, in a fane sé large, roamed amid the crum- 
bling altars, and over the long- forgotten remains of the long-departed. 

And while thus allowing my ; mind to make the mournful retrospect, 
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and picturing to myself the scenes and men once well known here, + 
could but feel surprised, that in so remote a place, with such a poor 
and sparse population, buildings like this and the neighboring palace 
should ever have been constructed. Atnotime, and under no circum- 
stances, in the most palmy days of Ribeira Grande, when governor, 
archbishop, priests and courtiers, gave it life and splendor, can I 
fancy how these broad pavements could be crowded, or yon deserted 
mansion filled. 

Indulging in such thoughts as these, I followed my party into the 
street. While we were thus lounging about, we were somewhat sur- 
prised by the appearance of a white man, in military costume, who 
invited us to enter his house, and take a little repose. Accepting 
the invitation, we found that he was the commandante militaire of the 
place, detailed to take charge of the public stores, consisting of some 
four small saluting cannon, warranted, I suppose, not to go off, and 
therefore very slightly secured and guarded, the old ruined fort on 
the hill, and the ruins of the convent and church of Misericordia. 
Feeling rather fagged and worn out by our peregrinations of the morn- 
ing, we asked permission of El Fuiente Pasquale to order up our 
provender from the boat, and to make use of his ‘ sallea manger’ for 
alunch. Request cheerfully acceded to, the basket soon made its 
welcome appearance and the usual ceremonies and performances at- 
tendant on eating and drinking among strangers were soon and deco- 
rously expedited and discharged. Having thus refreshed exhausted 
nature, and braced with new vigor for another expedition, my fellow- 
travellers procured a couple of mules, and a poor, lean rozinante of a 
horse, and started forth upon a visit to the valley which stretches back 
some distance between the cliffs into the country behind the town. 
Wishing to visit the ruined convent, situated in a fissure of the great 
mountain gorge, I availed myself of the escort of the commandant and 
the respectable-looking Diego who still kept hospitably at hand, to 
gratify my curiosity. Making our way along a mountain torrent 
which supplies the town with water, and climbing up a flight of 
rough stone steps, we reached the chapel, now nearly unroofed and 
fast going to decay, and stripped of every thing but a few tombstones, 
one bearing the date of 1662, and ornamented with well-carved coats 
of arms of those whose forgotten names they commemorate. On 
the same floor with the dormitory, in several of the cells yet distinct, 
though naught remaining but the shell, with roof and floor totter- 
ing to a fall, live some poor blacks, allowed by government the 
privilege of this neglected shelter, in return for the watch which they 
keep over the ruin and decay of this once holy pile. The Friars, for 
it was those good men who built the dwelling, had selected a fit 
position for their wild abode. Protected on three sides by lofty cliffs, 
in the embrace whereof sheltered from the winds and storms, their 
lives passed quietly away, and their fruits and flowers got due sup- 
ply of sun, rain and trickling water from the mossy rocks ; the cowled 
brethren looked down upon the little metropolis at their feet, and out 
upon the broad sea beyond, while on every side nature’s power and 
beauty carried their thoughts and aspirations up to nature’s Gop. 
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While énttiaibiae g through the silent on saad Senaee, and look- 
ing down upon the garden which the holy Friars made once to smile 
and blossom along the mountain rivulet, | pondered on the changes 
that had been worked in this small theatre, and deemed it almost 
profanation to let the dwelling go to ruin, a family of dirty natives to 
seek its shelter, and hogs and donkeys to abuse its precincts. What 
a treat, if instead of all this misery, ruin and neglect, to see the wor- 
thy Friars going through their pious and charitable exercises and 
avocations, to hear the pealing organ and the holy chant, and to 
know and feel that this much maligned and ill treated order were 
here to give the poor food and raiment, and to administer to those 
who stood in need, religious instruction and consolation! But the 
brethren have been driven by the mother country from their humble 
dwelling, and here and over the whole town and neighborhood, de- 
cay and desolation sit enthroned. Huts and ruined houses compose 
the town, and its poor agricultural population of some two thousand 
souls just manage to keep body and soul together, the very personifi- 
cations of misery and idleness. Quantum mutatus abillo } 

On our way back to the commandant’s quarters, we halted at a 
small distillery of aquadiente, a strong and potent liquor manufac- 
tured from the sugar-cane ; and looking in at the oldest church, con- 
siderably smaller ‘than the ‘Cathedrel. also going fast to ruin, and yet 
used for Divine service, quite wearied out and glad to get repose, 
we were gathered togethe ‘rin the Fuientes unpretending parlor. 
Our party thus made complete by the accession of two ‘ young gen- 
tlemen’ of the steerage, and the return of my travelling messmates 
from their donkey trip up the valley, we proceeded to discuss the 
contents of our well-filled basket. With toast and many a stirring 
cheer, we emptied the ‘ Cardigans’ we had come provided with, and 
seldom would you find a party gayer and more chatty than was ours, 
But time will go by, and the best of friends must part. So, when the 
bumpers had been drained and good substantials properly attended 
to, we tore ourselves from the affectionate embrace of our new-made 
friend, and with promise to pay another visit when opportunity oc- 
curred, and repeated apologies on his part for the poorness of his 
reception and entertainment; leaving the ‘first’ to return in com- 
pany with the two Passed Midshipmen ‘a cheval,’ we were soon 
heading for the ship again. The weather was still clear and fine, 
but wind not near so fay orable as when we came, so without resort- 
ing, however, to our oars, and making tacks from time to time, after 
a couple of hours’ work, we made our r good old craft again, and clam- 
bered up the side well pleased to terminate so well ana safely the 
adventures of the day. Our equestrians had arrived a little time be- 
fore us, but what they gained-in time, we made up in enjoyment, for 
give me a taut boat, companions few and choice, a good and 
steady crew, with a stiff breeze and a sunny day, and I want no bet- 
ter sport, no other method of locomotion. 

The portion of our party who varied the excursion by a ride up 
the valley informed me that in spots the ravine is well cultivated, 
and the fruits and vegetables abundant and large. This is in great 
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contrast with most of the soil visible to one sailing along the coast, 
and approaching Ciudad from the water, 
and valleys in this otherwise desolate and sterile Island, which ap- 
pear like oases in a desert, and the productive fertility of nature in 
gracious and smiling moods might be rendered more than sufficient 
for the supply of these volcanic isles, were the people more indus- 
trious, the resources of cultivation and irrigation more attended to,and 
the government in Portugal heedful of aught else than grinding the 
substance out of its subjects. aud using these dependencies for other 
purposes than a place of banishment for exiles and convicts. 
the curse of government and tropical fertility on the one hand, and 
corresponding indolence in the people on the other, are shadowing 
and shedding a bhght upon the land; and I see but little or no rea- 
son to look forward to amelioration, or if drought and bad seasons 
afflict the Islands again, as in 1832, that the natives will have learned 
wisdom from the past, or be better prepared to meet evil for the 
It is but another instance of a bad step-mother, and help- 
less, down-trodden children. 
always in the minority, and to squeeze out of them every thing she 
can for her own selfish purposes, and the children are content to 
keep body and soul together, their thoughts confined to the gratifi- 
cation of animal wants, and their views and ambition limited to the 
narrow circle of their isles. 
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In fact there are gorges 


But 


The mother wants to keep the latter 
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Gop-Curip one day, with his quiver well stored, 
Sallied forth, upon wickedness bent ; 

Right and left, his insidious love-messengers poured, 

And hearts by the hundred were shamefully scored, 
To the mischievous archer’s content. ; 

Till at last he encountered King Dearu on his way, 
Whose arrows more fatally flew : 

In vain did the emulous urchin display 

All his craft ; his companion still carried the day, 
For his shafts were like destiny, true. 


Gop-Cupip, annoyed at the other’s success, 
Invoked cousin Mercury’s aid, a 

Who having for mischief a talent no less, 

Changed their quivers so featly, that neither could guess, ; 
Such complete transpositions were made: TS 

The result, up to this very hour, you may see, 1a 
For when very old folk feel love’s smart, 

Curip’s arrows by Dearu surely wielded must be ; 

But when Yours in its loveliness sinks to decay, 
Deatn’s quiver must furnish the dart ! 
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Ir I were Pius, upon thee 
My Vatican I would bestow ; 

But now my gifts must valued be 
Simply for what regard they show. 


When Christmas came, I gave to one 
A fan, to keep love’s flame alive, 

Since even to the constant sun 
'‘I'wilight and setting must arrive. 


And to another — she who sent 
‘That splendid toy, an empty purse — 
I gave, though not for satire meant, 
An emptier thing — a scrap of verse. 


For thee I chose Drana’s head, 
Graved by a cunning hand in Rome, 

To whose dim shop my feet were led 
By sweet remembrances of home. 


*T was with a kind of Pagan feeling 
That I my little treasure bought — 
My moods I care not for concealing — 


‘Great is Diana!’ was my thought. 


Methought, howe’er we change our creeds, 
Whether to Jove or Gop we bend, 

By various paths religion leads 
All spirits to a single end. 


The goddess of the woods and fields, 
The healthful huntress, undefiled, 

Now with her fabled brother yields 
To sinless Mary and her child. 


But chastity and truth remain 
Still the same virtues as of yore, 
Whether we kneel in Christian fane 
Or old mythologies adore. 


What though the symbol were a lie, 
Since the ripe world hath wiser grown, 
If any goodnéss grew thereby, 
I will not scorn it for mine own. 


So I selected D1an’s head 

From out the artist’s glittering show ; 
And I will give this gift, I said, 

Unto the chastest maid I know. 
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‘To her whose quiet life hath been a 
The mirror of as calm a heart ; 

Above temptation from the din 
Of cities and the pomp of art. 


Who still hath spent her active days, 
Cloistered amid her happy hills, 
Not ignorant of worldly ways, 
But loving more the woods and rills. 


And thou art she to whom I give 
This image of the virgin queen, 

Praying that thou, like her, mayst live 
Thrice-blest in being seldom seen. 


JONAS STITES, ESQUIRE: 


HIS COURTSHIP, MISFORTONES, AND FINAL CATASTROPEHE. 


BY KATB CLEVELAND. 


‘Now, Polly, keep a sharp look-out, and don’t lose sight of no- 
thin’. Deacon Warner is always dreadful particular about his coats, 
and I dare n’t for my life lift up the shears till it’s all cut out. But 
mind and give me a true account of every trunk, box and bundle 
that comes off the wagon !’ 

‘Well,’ replied Polly, ‘there ’s so many men in the case, that 
there ’s no seeing any thing; I wish they ’d keep away. But good- 
ness gracious me!’ continued the excited dress-maker, ‘if there 
ain’t a raal mahogany sofa!—and as I live, a new set of chairs! 
What is the man a-coming to 

The sleeve of Deacon Warner’s coat received a sudden and awk- 
ward slit as Miss Parsons, smoothing her hair with both hands as she 
advanced, rushed to the side of her friend, and projected her head 
from the small window to see what was going on. 

‘Well, I never!’ exclaimed she ; ‘they ’ve jest lifted off a whole 
parcel of things, and there seems to be as many on as there was be- 
fore! I wonder what’s in all those queer-shaped boxes ?” 

‘Mantel ornaments, likely,’ replied Polly, ‘and pink and white 
men and women leaning against trees, as they have down at Jere- 
miah Palmer’s. But here comes whole rolls of carpets, and I do 
believe,’ continued she, thrusting her head out of the window, to the 
imminent danger of that useful appendage, ‘I do believe they ’re 
Brussels !’ 

‘ Brussels !’ was the rejoinder; ‘ I should think three-ply might be 
good enough. I do wonder, though, what is going to happen; car- 
penters have been hammering and banging and nailing at the house 
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long enough to turn it into a palace ; and there ’s been a piazza put 
behind, and green blinds in front, and painting inside and out. Mr. 
Stites must be going to get married !’ 

‘One thing I know,’ said Polly; ‘he must be pretty rich; for he’s 
been saving up all slow, and starving himself and his housekeeper 
to make a show now, I suppose. Why don’t you set your cap, 
Susan 0 

‘eat replied Miss Parsons, s simpering r,as she cut away with 
renewed vigor at the neglected coat; ‘ Mr. Stites would n’t think of 
me, | guess !’ 

é Stranger things than that have happened,’ was the sage remark. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Miss Parsons, as she shook her head doubt- 
fully. 

‘Well, at any rate,’ replied her friend, warming with the subject, 
‘it ain’t likely that any body better would look at him. A person 
ought to get something for taking him off the hands of the public. 
He is no beauty, and beside : 

‘Why, Polly! how can you?’ rejoined Miss Parsons, with a look 
of horror. ‘I’m sure Mr. Stites is a very fine-looking man. So 
tall and commanding !—he always reminds me of Lord Byron!’ 

‘Lord Byron must have been a cross-looking old witch, then, 
with a face like a thunder-cloud, and hair standing every way but 
the right way, though he does try to make it curl. I should n’t won- 
der if he put it up in papers at night, or else pine ed it with the 
tongs. It’s always frizzing in a perfect snarl, jest ¢ as if some one 
had been at it that did n’t know any thing about it.’ 

‘Now, Polly, |’m ashamed of you!’ returned the more senti- 
mental Miss Parsons ; ‘speaking so of Mr. Stites’ hair, when it lays 
in such beautiful raven locks upon his brow !’ 

‘Gray ones you mean. However, we won't dispute about his 
beauty ; a long purse is better than a pretty face, and when you ’re 
Mrs. Stites I shall expect all your custom; that is, if you ain’t too 
proud. To crown the whole, if there ain’t a pianny ! saey re 
lifting it off as carefully as can be. Why, I never knew that Mr. 
Stites played before.’ 

‘That means something, you may depend upon it!’ said Miss 
Parsons, in a positive tone. ‘ He can’t play on it himself, but he 
means to get some one who can. A great many people can’t resist 
a piano. Heigho! I wish I had learnt music!’ 

Miss Parsons again hurried to the window, and so did all Hazel- 
side, both old and young. Our quiet little village, snugly ensconced 
in the midst of woods and hills, afforded not many opportunities for 
wonder and astonishment, and therefore they were the more easily 
excited. When Seth Powell, the store-keeper, died. every body 
wondered who would succeed him, as he had neither son nor ne- 
phew; when the rich Squire Hilton’s pretty daughter Mary married 
the poor young artist who went about from house to house taking 
portraits, every one was astonished ; and now that Mr. Stites chose 
to re-model and re-furnish his already comfortable house, every body 
both wondered and was astonished. Miss Polly Martin, the dress- 
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satdeai wna Miss Susan Diitiens: the tailoress, who Selind togethéy 
and were sworn friends, beside being the presiding goddesses of 
Hazelsile, were extremely partial to ‘ sight-seeing,’ and let nothing 
of the kind escape them. Deacon Warnetr’s coat was not completed, 
and old Mrs. Marbury’s dress scarcely touched ; the afternoon being 
spent in discussing the merits and probable intentions of Mr. Stites. 
All summer long had the pretty, low cottage been undergoing re- 
pairs. The birds ‘and bees that surrounded the house had become 
alarmed on finding their songs unceremoniously cut short by the 
sound of the hammer and plane; the timid little flowers crouched 
amid their sheltering leaves as rough footsteps passed close by them ; 
and the pretty, golden honeysuckle that for so many years had twined 
lovingly about the old pillar, perfuming the air around with its rich 
fragrance, hung its head mournfully as rough hands unclasped its 
clinging tendrils and flung it rudely to the ground ; and there it lay 
and ‘withered, like a stricken heart deprived of its last hope; it lay 
helplessly upon the ground, and as we passed we saw that the old 
honeysuckle was dead. We were all school-children then, and 
though big enough to know better, we wept tears of mingled grief 
and anger as, trudging mournfully past the house, we missed those 
delicious spray: s, the oift of the housekeeper, that usually found their 
way to the desk ; and oh! exquisite happiness, if they adorned the 
bosom of sweet Mary Grayton! She did not seem a bit like a 
teacher; at least, like our childish views of shrewish-looking pre- 
ceptresses with birch in hand. Oh, no! Mary had deep blue eyes 
and locks of paley gold, and But what matters it talking of one 
who early slept her long, last sleep, and who, if she had lived, might 
have grown cold and careless like the rest of the world? And yet 
I cannot believe Yes, the dear old honeysuckle was dead ! 
taken away to make room for straight, stiff, starched-looking pillars, 
that were placed there for ornament, forsooth! And yet they were 
neither Grecian nor Corinthian, nor any thing at all but Mr. Stites’ 
own design and invention. I thought so! they looked just like him; 








tall, straight and unbending; and “when a warm, golden gleam of 


sunshine fell upon them, it was chilled as with the iciness of marble, 
they looked so white and chaste and cold. It didn’t nestle there 
lovingly, as among the old vine-covered posts, but struggled to es- 
cape from the cold embrace. 

There is something mournful in the idea of a change, even to the 
moving of a single shrub or tree from the place where it has always 
stood; endeared perhaps by childish reminiscences. No wonder 
that the wanderer who has passed many years from the home of his 
childhood sighs as he perceives that the old house with its sloping 
front has vanished, to give place to a new, fresh, unsoilable-looking 
affair, exact and even as a geometrical square. Even the very roses 
and bean-vines know better than to twine themselves about those 
grand-looking pillars, as, white and solitary, they stand there, castin 
a chill on all around with their frosty state liness. How unlike the 
dear, old, rough-looking posts, round which the flowers clung so 
closely, and from which peeped timidly forth the sweet face of the 
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early rose! But Mr. Stites seems likely to be Singdtiin ; ; a common 
occurrence, by the way, until he counted his property by its tens of 
thousands. 

In his childhood Jonas Stites had very much resembled the other 
little boys who ran barefooted about the country, and had only been 
remarkable for driving hard bargains with his youthful companions: 
His parents were thrifty, saving people, and often remarked with 
pleasure that Jonas in bis trading expeditions never came home empty- 
handed. Not he, indeed! Every thing he touched seemed lucky ; 
and even before his parents died ‘he had amassed a snug little sum. 
He was an only child, and upon their death came into possession of 
a comfortable, even large property for a country gentleman ; and a 
few years ievwesd, by the fortunanate rise of some city lots, he 
found himself proprietor of what even in town would be ‘termed a 
handsome fortune. But Mr. Stites was both prudent and frugal ; 
and instead of living in idleness on his money, industriously carried 
on his farming operations. He was a person of few words, and all 
that he uttered seemed carefully weighed beforehand ; therefore he 
was called sensible. But although it is the custom to term those peo- 
ple amiable who scarcely ever open their lips, and therefore say no- 
thing of course to the disadvantage of others, yet somehow or other 
this epithet was never bestowed upon Mr. Stites. He had lived in 
single blessedness until the age of forty-five, and as he could now be 
termed pretty well grown-up, he began to reflect upon the expedi- 
ency of taking unto himself a helpmate. Now it was not from any 
want of attraction in Mr. Stites that he remained so long single after 
this laudable resolve ; for his housekeeper, several years his junior, 
and not quite a fury, would not have said him nay had he laid 
himself and fortune at her feet; neither would Miss Parsons, the 
tailoress over the way, or a great many other respectable spinsters of 
Hazelside. But he was particular; the lady favored as the choice 
of Mr. Stites must be young, rich and handsome. Any age between 
fifteen and twenty he deemed a suitable match for his more steady 
years; as to any young lady whose age outnumbered a score, she 
was entirely too passée for our youthful hero. 

He had met with several rebuffs in his matrimonial adventures 5 a 
Quaker lady, on the shady side of thirty, who one evening at a family 
party felt herself slighted by the pointed neglect of ‘the difficult 
bachelor, took occasion to remark, as he was expatiating on the qua- 
lities requisite in a wife: ‘But thee is neither young nor handsome 
thyself, Cousin Jonas ; therefore how can thee expect to get one that 
is? She may want some one young and handsome, too.’ 

Mr. Stites regarded this merely as the result of his non-attention, 
and strove not to be discomposed, although he could easily perceive 
that it afforded undisguised amusement to his sober relations. Our 
bachelor nourished in his own mind a theory which regards woman 
as something between a machine and a domestic animal. He con- 
sidered her a useful sort of person when she kept in her proper ele- 
ment, the kitchen, but not by any means of an amphibious nature, 
that could exist in any other place as well; and came to the conclu- 
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sion, that any woman who wore more than one bonnet a year, and 
made two visits in the short space of six months, must be fairly on 
the road to perdition. Probably these important clauses would be 
stipulated for in the marriage-contract. A word en passant to that 
portion of the male genus who perchance may entertain such senti- 
ments as Mr. Stites. The above-mentioned sex are undoubtedly very 
well in their place; useful to pay one’s bills, and all that sort of 
thing; but they certainly were never intended for ornament, and 
instead of joining in, should cry shame on all those crusty bachelors 
who advocate the staying at home of ladies to attend to their house- 
hold concerns. Widowers generally know better. 

Mr. Stites ventured on the very verge of a proposal to a fascinating 
young lady, an indulged city belle; who gave the poor man a well- 
deserved fright from the effects of which he scarcely ever recovered. 
The gentleman intending to be very sentimental and lover-like, in- 
quired as they walked together through a shady lane, ‘ how she would 
like to be a farmer’s wife ?’ 

Gracefully tossing back her long curls, the lady replied with a 
pretty indication of pettishness : 

‘Really, I cannot tell. It might perhaps be made supportable 
with an elegant carriage and pair of bays ready for a start at an 
moment; servants in abundance, not awkward country ones; all the 
new publications fresh from the press ; company continually staying 
at the house; and pic-nic and boating excursions without number. 
But after all a farmer must be something superior to the common run 
to be at all endurable; splendid in person, young, (‘ glancing at her 
discomfited companion’) intellectual, refined ; for the social compan- 
ionship of country life throws people more together, and it is there- 
fore desirable that frequent companions be as agreeable as possible, 
or one soon wearies of them. But then it would be little better than 
a Greenlander, or a Kamschatkarite to pass the winter in the country; 
so with the most fashionable city boarding-house during the cold 
season, and all these little items one might possibly manage to keep 
off ennui; that is if naturally gifted with a sunny disposition.’ 

She glanced at his countenance, and with difficulty suppressed the 
smile that rose to her lips. She spoke with the intention of aston- 
ishing him, and she had done so; Mr. Stites fairly gasped for breath. 
Instead of staying quietly at home, to mix bread and darn stockings, 
she would be gadding around the country with her carriage and bays! 
Here was an end to all ideas of a city wife; they were a giddy, thought- 
less, extravagant set, and should he venture to unite his fate with one 
of these butterflies, she would pull the house down about his ears in 
a short time. He was pretty safe; in this case it would have been 
as the old quaker said: ‘ Well agreed, friend, for 1 would not have 
thee !” . 

This is the experience of Jonas Stites, Esq., and is given to show 
what led him into the extravagance of repairing and refurnishing his 
house. In his intercourse with womankind he had picked up much 
useful information ; and sagely concluded that new furniture, and a 
house newly-remodelled must have their due effect on the heart of 
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any obdurate fair one. The piano had been the suggestion of a 
friend, and not without many misgivings did the frugal bachelor per- 
petrate this extravagance. 

Of all the various sections of the feminine gender, ‘ widders’ ex- 
cited the particular aversion of Mr. Stites. On beholding one of that 
dreaded community approach he instantly dodged round the nearest 
corner, or took refuge within his own door. No pretence could in- 

veigle him into a house that contained a ‘lone woman.’ He regarded 
them as master-pieces of deceit and cunning, and his sentiments to- 
ward them amounted toaholyhorror. In vain were they represented 
as injured, imposed upon beings; to all remarks of this kind he inva- 
riably answered : 

‘If they are imposed upon they take pretty good care to make it 
known.’ 

He was continually haunted by a vague fear that one of this 
hated class, a second ‘ Mrs. Mac Stinger,’ stood ready to prey upon 
his inexperience, and only waited her opportunity, He made 
with himself a solemn vow that when he changed his condition ‘ for 
better or worse,’ it should not be for a “widder ;’ because that would 
be ‘all worse and no better.’ 

The people of Hazelside, (that is those who had no better employ- 
ment) had for many years been accustomed to watch Mr. Stites as he 
went through the business of the day. Precisely at nine o’clock ever 
morning, rain or shine, winter or summer, he sallied forth for the 
post-office, obtained his paper, sat down to read it and talk over the 
news s with the select coterie that usually throng country-stores, and at 
twelve o’clock to the minute returned home to dine. At two he peram- 
bulated the village, walked over his grounds and discussed politics 
till five. ‘Then came tea, and the interval till bed-time was spent at 
home or abroad as the case might happen. All Hazelside knew 
pretty well when it was nine, twelve, two or five o’clock without con- 
sulting the time-piece, so regular and exact were his movements. 
They had been accustomed to this for several years ; therefore when 
Mr. Stites left them for a season to ‘see a little more of the world,’ 
everybody’s feelings were as deeply touched as though some unto- 
ward event had removed the town o’clock. 

Weeks passed, and no Mr. Stites; Hazelside had talked over his 
mysterious disappearance until nothing more remained to be said, 
and things had gradually settled into their old position; when most 
unexpectedly arrived the new furniture, which soon set the village a 
wondering. Mr. Stites did not accompany this inundation of move- 
ables, but his return was announced for Saturday or Sunday morning ; 
and people laid both journey and furniture to the account of a bride, 
who would make her first appearance at church. A bride in our 
quiet village! and the bride too of Mr. Jonas Stites, the great man 
of the place. Of course she would be both ‘ young tind handsome,’ 
that point had been settled long ago; and all now left for wonder 
was her dress. 


‘1 wonder how she will be dressed ? observed Miss Parsons to 
her friend. 
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‘In white satin, of course,’ replied Miss Martin, patronizingly; ‘ atid 
long white veil; brides always are.’ 

‘1 wonder if she will be proud?’ resumed the tailoress. 

‘Very likely,’ returned Polly, ‘ brides always are. I should n’t 
wonder,’ she continued, ‘if she had feathers. I hope they’ll drive 
to church in a handsome carriage. I do love to see things genteel.’ 
Miss Martin had a peculiar way of pronouncing ‘ genteel’ which can 
hardly be given on paper. 

The important morning arrived. Before the service began, many 
eyes that should have known better, wandered from their hymn-books 
to the church door, from the church-door to Mr. Stites’ empty pew, 
and from Mr. Stites’ pew, back to the church-door again. All were 
eager to catch the first glimpse of the bride, and anxiously listened 
for the sound of carriage-wheels. Deacon Screamer had shaken his 
finger, knocked it on the psalm-book, held it to his ear, and shaken it 
again; a sure sign that he was beginning to set the tune, for the 
Deacon inclined to the opinion that music has its origin in the finger 
ends; and as the first notes of that prolonged ‘00-00-00’ which an- 
nounces the commencement of the hymn, fell upon their ears, all 
Hazelside began to despair, for no Mr. Stites appeared. 

They reverently kept their heads bowed during the old dominie’s 
long prayer, and upon looking up at the conclusion, what should greet 
their eyes but the gentleman himself! Yes, there he sat in his accus- 
tomed position, looking as unconcerned, and unconscious as possible. 
There had been no rolling of carriage-wheels, no exciting bustle to 
announce his arrival; he had quietly glided in during prayer-time, 
and when they looked for Mrs. Stites, they were compelled to admit 
that she was still a creation of fancy, and from present appearances 
likely toremainso. Whatcould it mean! He surely was not going 
to marry the housekeeper, or if he were he would not have purchased 
new furniture, and a piano for her ; she would gladly have taken him 
without. It was a mystery, and the people of Hazelside shook their 
heads in despair; the more they tried to elucidate it, the more per- 
plexing did it become. 

Had they only known that Mr. Stites returned with the express in- 
tention of seeking out a wife from among those who were ‘ doomed 
to waste their sweetness on the desert air,’ or in other words, grace 
with their presence the humble village of Hazelside, what a commo- 
tion there would have been! Yet nevertheless, that very morning 
while they remained in blissful ignorance and wonder, the object of 
their undivided attention had already made his choice. Yes! as Mr. 
Stites looked up in a dignified manner from his hymn-book, his glance 
was arrested by a pair of soft, yet mischievous-looking blue eyes that 

eeped out from a perfect wilderness of brown curls. Upon further 
Investigation he discovered that the eyes and curls belonged to a 
pretty cottage bonnet, a graceful figure, and a young lady evidently, 
within the line he had drawn to separate youth from old age. He 
looked at those who were with her, her father and mother, and a well- 
grown boy to whom she bore the relation of sister; could that lovely 

creature be little Caroline Manby, she whom he had always consid- 
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ered a mere child? Impossible! W hon he went away Mie left her 
apparently as great a mischief as any laughter-loving school-girl ; 
and now after the lapse of little more than a “month, he suddenly | per- 
ceived a beautiful, intelligent-looking woman; in short, one every 
way worthy of Mr. Stites. Mr. Manby was gentlemanly and refined ; 
something rather superior to the rest of Hazelside; and our bache- 
lor was well aware that he was a man of substance / 

Mr. Stites determined to call on the first opportunity. He did call; 
and Caroline utterly unconscious of his feelings toward herself, 
quietly turned him over to her maiden aunt, a very worthy lady about 
his own age, and went on with her work. Now that same work hap- 
pened to be a purse, which she most perseveringly netted whenever 
Mr. Stites was present. His visits increased so, both in length and 
frequency, and his attentions were always so perseveringly directed 
to her, that Caroline could no longer suppose any one else the object 
of them. But with this conviction came two very opposite emotions ; 
the first was naturally one of pleasure that she had made a conquest 
of the difficult old bachelor ; and the second was one of indignation, 
that instead of humbly admiring her at a distance, he should presume 
upon a return of the love which she had awakened. ‘ The old thing! 
she didn’t see what he had to recommend him.’ Then she took 
up the purse, and as she glanced at the initials wrought in gold 
letters amid the silken threads, she smiled and blushed at the same 
time, for her thoughts wandered off to a certain Harry.— But never 
mind, we will not betray her secret. 

This purse was certainly an everlasting occupation! always being 
worked upon, and never finished. Sothought Mr. Stites; every time 
he went, there it was before him. At last he concluded that it must 
be for himself, and ventured to ask whom it was intended for ? 

‘ For whom could it be intended, but my father?’ replied Caroline, 
bending her head still lower over ‘her work, to conceal the color that 
rose in her cheek at this eq uivoeation. 

Almost any one but Mr. Stites would have been discouraged by 
her manner; but that gentleman rejoiced in a happy feeling of self- 
complacency that spared him many embarrassments. 

Now Caroline had imagined in her own mind that it would be a 
very proper and natural thing for her sober-minded lover and before- 
mentioned aunt to make a match of it, and therefore resolved to pro- 
mote such a circumstance as much as possible. Partly from mischief, 
partly with the idea of furthering this intention, she secretly de- 
spatched to the love-stricken swain a copy of verses in a feigned hand, 
and without a signature, in which she set forth the miseries of unre- 
quited love, and represented herself as pining beneath the weight 
of concealed grief. This effusion she hoped would be set down to 
the account of Aunt Sophia; and without informing any one of the 
note but her brother, who acted as messenger, she impatiently awaited 
the next visitof Mr. Stites. He, deluded man, had guessed the right 
vn and regarded it as a convincing proof of Miss Manby’s “af- 

ection. 


When he made his appearance, looking very conscious and foolish, 
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and seeking in vain for corresponding symptoms in Caroline’s laugh- 
ing countenance, she turned the conversation on subjects of that 
nature, for the purpose of drawing him out. By hints and innuen- 
does, she extorted from him the desired confession, and then assumed 
a look of innocent surprise. 

‘ Who could it have been?’ she exclaimed. ‘Such a strange pro- 
ceeding !’ 

‘If 1 could only discover the writer,’ said Mr. Stites, with what 
was meant for a penetrating glance at his auditor, ‘1 would leave no 
means untried. The poetry was beautiful; and, poor thing! from 
her own account she had long suffered in silence !’ 

‘Is it possible!’ ejaculated the lady, in a voice of indignant as- 
tonishment. ‘Is it possible, Mr. Stites, that you can bestow a second 
thought on such a bold, forward creature? Why the very words 
display an absence of all maidenly delicacy! She should have wait- 
ed for you to declare your love before making that bold confession.’ 

Mr. Stites was rather puzzled; she could not have written it, for 
she neither blushed nor looked conscious, but rather angry than 
otherwise. However, his self-satisfaction again came to his aid; 
and, although not the writer, she was evidently jealous. He there- 
fore replied, with a becoming consciousness of his own merits : 

‘I suppose she did wait as long as she could, and then she became 
desperate.’ 

Caroline now certainly did blush; not from jealousy, as Mr. Stites 
supposed, but anger at hearing herself thus spoken of. She said 
nothing more on the subject, and the bewildered bachelor soon after 
took his leave, quite undecided whether to offer himself or not. 

A few evenings after he came again; his manner was evidently 
intended for something particularly soft and insinuating, and Caro- 
line’s bright eyes danced with mirth, as she saw how ill the attempt 
sat upon him. He fidgetted in his chair, changed his seat every five 
minutes, and followed her wherever she went. A few soft speeches 
insensibly slipt out, and every moment Caroline said to herself, ‘ now 
it’s coming.’ But it did not come—at least, not yet. Mr. Stites 
was fearful of irrevocably committing himself; he regarded himself 
as a prize set apart, for which spinsters of every degree were con- 
tending. He was afraid of being ‘snapt up’—thrown away on 
some worthless candidate ; and determined to watch Miss Manby nar- 
rowly before asking the important question. 

Now Caroline, on the other hand, had no wish that he should come 
to the point. She was not a coquette, and, as her mind was already 
made up respecting him, she did not care to make an enemy of him, 
which she foresaw would certainly be the case, in the event of a re- 
fusal. While pondering these things over in her own mind, she.hit 
upon a happy expedient, which she felt sure would drive all thoughts 
of love from the mind of the calculating suitor. 

Her mother had been a beautiful woman, and from earliest child- 
hood Caroline regarded her with feelings little short of idolatry. 
One day, while gazing on her mother’s charms, she inquired, 
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‘Mamma, why do you not have your portrait painted? It would 
be so pretty!” 

‘T have no money to pay for it, Cari’. I must wait till I get rich, 
or till you are rich,’ replied Mrs. Manby, scarcely heeding the mean- 
ing of ‘her words, while gazing on the animated countenance before 
her. 

But Cari.’ heeded their meaning, and treasured it well. She un- 
derstood that her mother was too poor to have her portrait taken, 
and, with childish disinterestedness, resolved to hoard up the presents 
of money she often received from generous relations, until she ob- 
tained enough for her mother’s picture. Tempting visions of con- 
fectionary and toys certainly danced before her mind; but adhering 
to her resolution, she carefully treasured every dollar. At the end of 
five years, she handed her mother a hundred and fifty dollars, with 
an earnest request that she would immediately have her portrait 
taken. Mrs. Manby had long since forgotten her remark, an gazed 
upon the lovely girl in surprise, while a tear glistened in her eye, at 
this proof of filial love. 

‘No, Cari.’,’ she replied, ‘I will not have it taken now, dear. I 
am an old woman now, and it would be foolish to waste this money 
on the picture of a faded face. If taken at all, youth would have 
been the most proper season—not when I am old and wrinkled. 
As to the money, Cari.’,’ she continued, with a smile, ‘ we will place 
that at interest ;:it may be useful to you at some future time, and, 
meanwhile, Miss Caroline Manby will be reported as quite an heiress. 
Take care that you do not become the prey of some fortune-hunter.’ 

Caroline laughed merrily at the idea; but, although she begged, 
kissed, and entreated, her mother was inexorable, and the sum was 
placed with her father, at most unheard-of interest. Mrs. Manby 
could not resist telling of this incident of her daughter’s disinterested 
affection, and the story spread rapidly. Every time it was repeated, 
the amount of Caroline’s property became greater and greater, after 
the fashion of the ‘three black crows,’ and at length people dropped 
the original narrative altogether, and represented Miss Manby as an 
heiress in her own right—the favored niece of some deceased uncle, 
who in dying had invested her with all his worldly goods. Much 
merriment was excited in the little circle at home, by any mention 
of ‘Cari.’s fortune,’ and she now resolved to put the disinterested- 


ness of her persevering suitor to the test. , 
Mr. Stites spoke of farming, hinted at its pleasures and comforts, 


expatiated on the beauty of a potato-field in full blossom, and dis- 
played the elegance and refinement of his taste in remarking that 
flowet s— garden flowers —were a complete humbug, and that he 
desired no lov elier specimens than the purple blossoms of that use- 
ful root. 

Caroline coincided with his opinions in the most amiable manner ; 
took a hasty jump from potato-fields to houses and lands, and con- 
demned the unlover-like selfishness which leads a man to take pos- 
session of his wife’s property for his own especial use. 

Mr. Stites could not agree with her on this point, and looked upon 
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her with a gathering shade of distrust in consequence of these senfi- 
ments. Miss Manby was again at a discount. 

‘One thing I am resolved on,’ continued Caroline, warmly; ‘I 
have always entertained the greatest horror of being married solely 
for my money. It must be a dreadful, a blighting thing,’ said she, 
with a fine show of enthusiasm that entirely discomposed the com- 
mon-place bachelor, ‘ to find in lieu of that pure undying love that 
lasts with life itself, a cold, heartless indifference ; a spirit of calcu- 
lation, that can see nothing to love but the paltry lucre that tempted 
it! If ever I marry, my property shall be all settled on myself; so 
arranged, that no man can touch a cent of it without my consent!’ 

Her bright face suddenly changed from the sentimental to the 
mischievous, and she bent an inquiring glance on Mr. Stites. Un- 
conscious of every thing save the dreadful announcement that was 
still ringing in his ears, that unhappy and persecuted bachelor had 
started from his chair, and now stood, handkerchief in hand, wiping 
the cold drops of perspiration from his brow. O, that imp of mis- 
chief! There he stood, overwhelmed, crushed, before her, and yet 
she could not resist a little teazing as a parting salute. 

‘ More than this,’ she continued, in a quiet tone ; ‘I do not intend 
to marry any one who is not very wealthy himself— quite a million- 
aire; and therefore it is but reasonable to expect him to settle a 
handsome sum on me—the half of his property, at the very least.’ 

Mr. Stites could bear no more ; his powers of endurance had been 
tasked to their utmost extent; and forgetting love, etiquette and 
prudence, he seized his hat and hurried from the house, nor did he 
consider himself safe until he arrived at his own domicil, in a state 
of breathless terror. 

As to Caroline, she could no longer contain herself. Falling upon 
the sofa, she gave way to such a prolonged fit of merriment, that 
Aunt Sophia, who at this juncture entered the apartment, almost 
doubted the possession of her senses. When the laughing heroine 
at length gained breath to relate her story, her auditors were reduced 
to the same situation as herself. 

‘Cari.’s property!’ shouted Ned Manby; ‘that is too good! 
and settling it on herself! O, dear! Let me see—the interest of 
one hundred and fifty dollars per annum, at seven per cent.? Why, 
Sis., it would almost keep you in sewing-cotton !’ 

But Cari.’ still meditated revenge on her mercenary lover. She 
was well aware of his antipathy to widows, and resolved to assail 
him on this most tender point. St. Valentine’s day drew near; and 
while others were occupied in the perusal of billets profusely orna- 
mented with hearts, darts, and most unnatural-looking Cupids, being 
as broad as they were long, and by no means ethereal in appearance, 
Mr. Stites received to his great dismay a very prettily-folded, lady- 
like epistle, containing a regular business-like advertisement for a 
husband by a widow lady with eight charming ‘responsibilities.’ 
This poetical effusion proceeded in the same style of other adver- 
tisements, and was characterized by an explicit manner that showed 
the writer to be very much in earnest, and startled Mr. Stites out of 
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the small degree of equanimity still left. The lady stated in rhyme 
that she had ‘ no objections to go in the country ;’ that is, if permitted 
to stay in the city from October till May. Now the paper, seal and 
all, exactly matched others in the possession of Miss Caroline Manby ; 
and things, to say the least, certainly looked suspicious — very ! 

As to the unfortunate bachelor, his fear and dread had now as- 
sumed a tangible shape; a resolute ‘ widder’ was evidently in full 
pursuit ; but when the ‘ eight responsibilities’ rose up before him, he 
fairly groaned with horror. She seemed to him ever at his side, ready 
to pounce upon her prey; and forswearing matrimony, with an es- 
pecial anathema for the benefit of ‘ widders,’ Mr. Stites again ab- 
sented himself from the village. Before his return we had a wed- 
ding, and a merry one it was too; for the bride was pretty Cari.’ 
Manby, and the bridegroom the identical ‘ Harry,’ the netting of 
whose purse had so annoyed Mr. Stites. It went off as all weddings 
do, and so to our great grief did the ‘ happy couple.’ 

But in the interim back came our missing bachelor ; and, alas! he 
came not alone! One Sunday morning, before the minister made 
his appearance, (I mention this particularly, for we never looked 
around afterward,) the church-door was pulled violently open, and 
up the aisle advanced a lady, followed at a respectful distance by 
Mr. Stites. There was rigid determination in the very air with which 
the bride (for so she was) flung open the pew-door, and having seated 
herself, composedly returned the stare of that surprised congrega- 
tion. She was neither young nor handsome, and very termagantish- 
looking withal, and yet she was Mrs. Stites. Ere long it came out 
that the lady in question had been a widow ;—only think of it, a real, 
actual widow! and under her influence Mr. Stites seemed to be 
rapidly undergoing a taming process. 

We could not imagine how she had conquered his prejudices 
against ‘ widders,’ particularly as she appeared to possess no bal- 
ancing attraction; but to an inquiry hazarded on this point, Mr. 
Stites replied, despondingly, ‘She would have me!’ There was 
much more comprised in this short sentence than we were then aware 
of. Before long, reports reached us from the lady’s native town; 
and one who knew her well remarked: ‘ Whatever Lyd. Warner 
set down her foot to do was done, and that the case of Mr. Stites was 
but a feeble illustration, insomuch as he believed that she could al- 
most move a house from one place to another by the mere force of 
will.” She certainly was a very resolute-looking person. Having 
arrived at this point, we will now leave Mr, Stites, merely observing, 
in conclusion, that he was no longer the Mr. Stites of former days. 


EPIGRAM 
ON A POOR BUT VERY PROLIFIC AUTHOR. 


A MODERN novelist, compelled by need, 
Writes eighty pages ere the day is o’er ; 

Alas, poor man! I feel for him indeed, 

But pity his afflicted readers more ! 





« The Mate: a Sketch. 


MATE: A SKETCH. 





BY MRS. M. EB. HEWITT. 





Tue wind is loudly piping, 
Like a boatswain in the gale, 
And the fisherman in yonder bay 
Is taking in his sail : 
The gull is springing upward 
From the water’s whitening crest, 
And, winging toward the headland, 
Flies screaming to her nest. 


I have a noble brother, 
A mariner is he ; 
Therefore my prayer goes ever forth 
With the sailor on the sea. 
He hath been long a voyager, 
And wondrous tales can tell 
Of lands to us like fable, 
And hap that him befell. 


On the burning Indian Ocean 
He hath chased the spouting whale, 
And amid the Polar ice-fields 
He hath furled the frozen sail ; 
And on our far north-western coast, 
Where the trapper sets his snare, 
With the savage he hath hunted 
The buffalo and bear. 


He was but young, my brother — 
His years were scarce a score, 
When, crowned as now with whitened hair, 
He first came back to shore. 
He was gaunt like to an Arab, 
With bronzed and wasted cheek ; 
For the captain was a craven, 
And the good ship sprung a leak. 


Upon the broad Atlantic 
Arose a sudden blast ; 
It rent her flowing topsail, 
And wrenched away the mast. 
They gave the sea her lading, 
And the anchors from her prow, 
And drew the strong new main-sail 
O’er the leak beneath her bow. 


He was the mate, my brother — 
And so he spake with glee, 
While the captain sat all downcast, 
With his hands clasped round his knee ¢ 
‘Ho! man the pumps, my messmates ! 
Work with a willing hand, 
And the faithful Prtot overhead 
Will bring us safe to land 
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They wrought both late and early, 
To keep the good ship free, 
While the captain sat all downcast, 
With his hands clasped round his knee ; 
But the men grew faint and fearful, 
Till the mate alone stood there, 
With his young heart full of courage 
And his young head white with care. 


For he thought upon his mother, 
And the sinews of his hand 
Grew strong beneath her fancied voice — 
And so they came to land. 
And now, when swells the tempest, 
We hush our household glee, 
While our prayers go with the mariner 
Abroad upon the sea. 


GLANCINé our eyes over the pages of history, we find the colony 
of Georgia in a flourishing condition up to the time of the Revolu- 
tionary war. At its commencement, the command of the forces des- 
tined for the subjugation of America was tendered to Oglethorpe, he 
being the senior officer on the King’s Staff; but he declined it, giving 
to the ministry as his reason, that he knew the Americans too well— 
that they never could be subdued by arms; but that obedience could 
be secured by doing them justice, and redressing their wrongs. Sir 
William Howe, being the next officer in rank, was appointed and ac- 
cepted, and the war proceeded. Had Oglethorpe accepted this ap- 
pointment, Georgia, his own colony, nurtured by his benevolence, 
would have been reclaimed to the mother country. It would have 
never joined the American confederacy, and would at this day have 
been a southern Canada, skirting the free states of the Union. As 
it was, the popularity of Sir James Wright, the royal governor, al- 
most effected it; and, had Oglethorpe’s influence been brought to 
bear upon it, as commander-in-chief of the royal forces, the change 
would have been inevitable. But instead of this, he lived to see the 
little band of one hundred and sixteen emigrants, which came over 
with him in the ship Anne, who, over a century ago, first pitched 
their tents upon the bluff of Yamacraw, grow and expand into a 

roprietary government—a royal province—a free, sovereign and 
independant state, and taking rank with her sister colonies, among 
the noblest nations of the earth; and he lived to visit, and personally 
welcome to England the ambassador,* who came to represent at 


+ 


* Joun ApAms, second President of the United States. 
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England’s court that colony which he planted more than half a cen- 
tury ago, upon the banks of the Savannah. In the expressive 
language of a modern writer, ‘The infant became a sovereign, while 
its parent was still a subject.’ 

After the fall of Savannah, in 1778, and the failure of the com- 
bined forces of the French and Americans, under General Count 
D’Estang and General Lincoln, in 1779, the royal government was 
reéstablished ander that able executive, Sir James Wright; and the 
whole of Georgia, save a little spot in the county of Wilkes, was sub- 
jugated to the British arms.* Then was the midnight of the Revolu- 
tion—all seemed dark and gloomy—all that had been struggled for 
seemed to be lost to the eye of man; but help was at hand, and, 
under the gallant and brave Clarke, the ome Pickens, with the 
dauntless valor of the yeomanry of Wilkes, was this darkness dis- 
pelled; the gray dawn of freedom soon burst forth, and, in three 
years from that gloomy time, the state was regenerated and disen- 
thralled. Had Wilkes County been conquered, liberty would have 
become extinct, and oppression would have reigned in its stead. 
Here at least ‘the battle was not to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift.’ It was not to the counsel of the people, that liberty was thus 
gained, but if we recur to that seven years’ war, we will see that it 
was the counsel and will of the Gop of battles, who went forth to 
fight for them, and but for him the colony would have been trodden 
under foot, and utterly destroyed. While this is applicable to 
Georgia, it is applicable to the whole Union, for, though the signal 
and divine interposition of our liberties, by Him who doeth great 
wonders, when these liberties were at the point of being wrested 
from us, it was then that we were saved, as a nation, from British 
tyranny and British oppression. 

It is now within a few months of one hundred and sixteen years, 
since the landing of Oglethorpe upon the Bluff of Yamacraw. Let 
us review a little of her past history—contrasting her infancy with 
her manhood. 

Soon after the Spanish invasion, the entire population of the 
colony of Georgia scarcely numbered four thousand souls; and the 
only points of note were Ebenezer, Darien, St. Simons and Sa- 
vannah, which were the mere frontier outposts of a province whose 
rich interior was inhabited by numerous tribes of Indians. Then 
there were only five trading stores, and commerce employed but one 
vessel and a few perriauguas.t ‘Four or five schools, and as many 
churches, were all the educational and religious means of the colony, 
and the government was conducted by a body of distant trustees, 
and often exercised through unworthy agents. 

The first colony which came over, brought with them their minis- 
ter, and the foundations of Savannah were laid amid prayers and 
thanksgivings. The first colonial minister was the Rev. Dr. Herbert, 
an Episcopalian, the Rev. Samuel Quincy succeeded, and when he 


* Historical Collections of Georgia, Vol. I. 
t Perriauguas, a small Spanish trading boab. 
VOL. XXXIII. _ a9 
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left, was followed by the Rev. John Wesley, the founder of Method- 
ism. The Rev. George Whitfield, whose eloquence has justly styled 
him the ‘prince of pulpit-orators,’ succeeded Mr. Wesley ; and the only 
parish over which this eminent man was settled, was Christ Church, 
in Savannah. His character and eloquence are too well known to 
admit here of description. Suffice it to say, however, he with others, 
such as Gronou, Wesley, Boyd and McLeod, will favorably compare 
with any clergy in any colony planted in America. It is true, that 
intestine troubles, Indian wars, and a sanguinary revolution, checked 
the growth of piety for a while, but the war over, the constitution and 
government of the state formed, the church arose and triumphed. 
From the one church first organized at the founding of Savannah, 
hundreds have arisen throughout the land, opening their gates each 
Sabbath, inviting worshippers to their altars; and hundreds of 
ministers have gone forth into various parts of the state, proclaiming 
the gospel to their fellow-creatures; and the very incense of devo- 
tion arises morning and evening, like a cloud of glory to heaven, 

And what shall we say of the educational history of Georgia ? 
The first college south of William and Mary in Virginia, was Be- 
thesda College in Georgia. Founded by the celebrated Whitfield, 
he aimed to make it the first of universites ; and he labored in Eng- 
land and America to establish it on a solid foundation. His death, 
and the Revolution which soon followed, crushed the project, and 
now naught but ruins mark the spot, where the students of Bethesda, 
with their black gowns and square caps, lived and studied.* As 
800n as the constitution of the state had been settled, the great minds 
of her statesmen were turned to the cause of education, and the 
result was the organization of a State University, through the enter- 
prise of Jackson, Baldwin, Milledge, and other popular men of the 
state,t Legislation busied itself with the subject of common schools 
and county academies, while private enterprise started into operation 
numerous institutions for the improvement of the young. At this 
day, there are six chartered colleges,t with a large number of high 
schools and seminaries, over and above the many county academies 
and township schools. ‘The state is supplied with sufficient educa- 
tional apparatus to train up the entire rising generation, though much 
of this is dormant and unemployed, the probable result of which is 
the sparseness of population. Says one of her distinguished citizens, 
‘ Could we but concentrate the energies of the popular mind—could 
we but educate the great body of her people—there would spring 
forth a literature that would give tone and shape to American genius ; 
and institutions of learning “would arise, scattering their influence 
broadcast o’er the land, that should flourish like a tree of life, planted 
on each side of the river of life, bearing twelve manner of fruits, 
whose leaves should be for the healing of the nations.’ So much for 
the cause of education in Georgia. 


* Georgia Historical Collections. 

t Hon. James Jackson, Hon. John Milledge, Governors of Georgia; Hon. Abraham Baldwin, 
U. S. Senator from Georgia. 

t University of Georgia, Athens; Mercer University, Panfield; Female College, Macon; Ogle- 
thorpe University, Midway ; Emory College, Oxford ; Medical College, Augusta. 
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Having viewed Georgia in her infancy, let us behold her in the 
strength of her manhood. But a short time, and what a change ? 
The infant colony, though fifty years younger than any of the old 
thirteen states, is now third in size of the Union of twenty-eight— 
the scanty population of her few small towns and villages have in- 
creased to upwards of seven hundred thousand—the one vessel and 
few perriauguas of her early commerce have given place to over 
seven hundred, that ‘go down to the sea, and do business on the 
great waters,’—the exports and imports, which were then valued at fif- 
teen hundred pounds, now exceed four millions of dollars—the broad 
fields and wide forests, once the domain of the red-man, have been 
peopled with towns and cities—‘ the flaming courser, with iron hoofs,’ 
now speedeth on its way, where once was the path of the Indian 
trader—the little school-house has its instructions echoed back by the 
burr of a hundred academies, and the humble church by the prayers 
and praises of a hundred temples. The government, which then 
ruled with unequal and often tyrannical power, is now supplanted by 
popular institutions of her own framing, resting upon wisdom, justice, 
and moderation, as the pillars in her own dome of freedom.* Be- 
hold Georgia in her early days—then almost gasping for an infant’s 
breath, now standing up in the robust strength of her noble manhood. 
Behold her extensive boundaries—her teeming population—her pro- 
ductive agriculture—her flourishing literature—her religious institu- 
tions—her vast schemes of internal improvement—her civil and re- 
ligious liberty, which she exerted herself so strenuously to secure— 
and tell me whether you can find any country that has more natural 
and internal resources than the State of Georgia. 


October 13, 1848. 


Sreecu.ess companion of my evening hour, 

Thou who with genial ray delight’st to cheer 
That weary season when the slender flower 

Droops low beneath the star’s bright, dewy tear; 
Thou who when terror-driven Night succeeds 

The swift departure of the restless day, 
When forest-trees are swept as brittle-reeds, 

And wind-gods hold their fearful, boist’rous sway ; 
Dost, like the beacon Hope within the soul, 

With beaming eye, still cheer my peaceful hearth, 
As solemn measured hours above me roll, 

Heavy with record of a busy earth. 
Ah! when I roam from all I hold most dear, 

I’ll oft recall thine eye, and what it beamed on here ! 


ae, 


* THe coat of arms of the State of Georgia represents a temple supported by three pillars ; 
Wisdom, Justice, and Moderation. 
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Bur yester-noon my curious eye espied 
A child out-looking through a window-pane : 
Urgent my haste, yet, as I onward hied, 
I turned to gaze upon the child again. 
Her face was fair, her eyes were bright and blue, 
Her hair hung loosely, with peculiar grace 
Of curl or texture, glossiness or hue ; 
But whether more of mirth were in her face, 
Or innocence, or modesty, ’t were not 
An easy word to say. A sweet red spot, 
And dimple beautified her cheek, and lent 
A comely aspect to the child. She wore 
No gaudy dress, nor golden ornament ; 
In her own native self her chiefest charm she bore. 
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‘———a palmer clad in black attyre, 
Of rypest yeares, and heares all hoarie gray, 
That with a staffe his feeble steps did stire, 

Lest his long way his aged limbs should tire.” 


R’s FAERIE QUEERNF. 


Tor and the German had not been alone in the attempted rescue ; 
a third person was anxiously waiting outside of the prison walls; the 
faithful Padre was there, faithful to the last, ‘and ready! ‘aye ready,’ 
with his cassock rolled up, and his machete in his good right hand, he 
stood amid the pelting storm like a staunch old crusader, a represen- 
tation of the church-militant, and of his stout heart did knock somedele 
against his ribs, it was not occasioned by fear, but rather by the solici- 
tude with which he awaited the event. After parting that day with 
Blas and Adelaida, he heard of the arrival of the schooner, and in 
the afternoon had walked down to the quay in hopes of meeting with 
some of the persons belonging to her that he might inform them that 
one of their countrymen was then in the prison under sentence of 
death. There was a vague idea in his mind that something might 
result from it, even a rescue did not seem altogether improbable, for 
General Morales (who succeeded Boves in the command of the divi- 
sion) had left immediately after the execution of Ribas with his troops, 
leaving only a scanty garrison in the city in consequence of a report 
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that Paez with his Llaneros was in the neighborhood of Barcelona. 
But the quay was deserted when the Padre reached it, except that a 
solitary sentinel was pacing alone on the broad dusty path, for it was 
in the heat of the day, a little boat was tied to the wharf however, 
and so after arousing the darquero, who was asleep under the sail, he 
was soon by the side of ‘ The Lively Prudence.’ 

Now it happened that Tot and Captain Bilsey were still over the 
little decanter in the cabin when the Padre arrived, and if Tot was 
surprised at this queer and unexpected addition to his forces, the 
Padre was not less astonished at the development of the plan of 
rescue. Thus it was that he happened to be on duty under the walls, 
when he was startled by the relief guard making the rounds. Ina 
few minutes he was joined by Schlauff, who being the last man in the 
relief, had dropped unperceived from the wall, and together they had 
witnessed the fall of the sentry and the escape of Tot as related ; 
and then the three after clambering down the black, weedy rocks 
below the prison wall, held a short conference on the beach, and the 
Padre was left alone, while the clang of their retreating oars broke upon 
his ears like the echoes of a departing hope. Carefully keeping close 
to the rocks so as to escape observation, for lights were glancing from 
window to window in the prison, and he could hear footsteps and 
shouts on the bank above as of persons in search of the fugitives, the 
Padre gained a footpath that led up to a narrow and secluded lane, 
and then threading the silent streets, he reached at last a deserted 
building which he had occupied since his arrival at Barcelona. 

‘Poor boy,’ said he, shaking the rain-drops from his broad ‘ Don 
Basilio’ hat while he looked up at the radiant moon that was peace- 
fully shining through the open window, ‘ poor boy, to die so young, 
so brave, a stranger here too, and Adelaida? but quien sabe! — Gop 
orders all! and the Padre, like a weary child that had exhausted its 
grief, laid down and slept in his hammock until morning. 

The executions of the preceding day had inspired the inhabitants 
of Barcelona with a deep feeling of resentment against the Spanish 
General and his cruel soldiery. They had seen the headless body of 
Ribas dragged through the plaza and then cast aside in the prison- 
yard to await an ignominious burial; they had witnessed the execu- 
tion of young patriot officers, some of them the sons of their most 
beloved and respected citizens, expiring in the bloom of youth with 
‘ Viva la patria!’ upon their lips; they had suffered exactions, insults, 
cruelties, every thing from their oppressors, and as they gathered 
again in the plaza there were indications of impending mischief in 
the compressed lips and the lowering brows, and the hushed, almost 
breathless calm which rested upon the multitude as the soldiers loaded 

their muskets in front of the fatal chair. 

‘Room, room, muchachos, do you not see Juan the pilgrim ? This 
way, good father,’ said a stout woman, thrusting back some bare- 
legged boys. An old man dressed in a long garment of black serge 
passed with uplifted arms through the crowd. His head and feet 
were bare, acrucifix hung by a chain around his neck, his long white 
hair and beard floated like radiated silver over the cape and cowl of 
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bie doen and as ” moved along sie the neniie, Mia lips muttering 
benedictions, while one withered hand held aloft a slender staff, every 
head bent low as at the coming of a prophet—the visitation of an 
evangelist ! 

‘Juan the pilgrim !’ murmured the crowd. 

The old man walked directly on to the centre of the open square 
formed by the soldiers, when he was stopped by the sentinel. Putting 
him aside with his hand, he passed the executionary platoon and as- 
cending the platform, stood beside the prisoner. 

‘My son,’ said he, clasping his attenuated hands over the little 
cross at the top of his staff, and looking with tearful commiseration 
into Harold’s eyes: ‘I hear that you are a stranger here and one 
who denies the true faith, you are a heretic ; do you not fear to die |’ 

‘ No, father.’ 

‘Son,’ said the old man trembling all over with emotion, ‘ consider, 
it is dreadful to perish with denial at your heart. I once had a son 
like you, not my own son, but one whom [ loved as well, brave, young, 
noble. I wronged him — and a daughter — ah! I was happy. This 
is all I have left’ continued he, lifting up the silver crucifix that had 
been hidden by the white hairs of his beard. ‘This is all—it is my 
only hope ; let it be yours, my son.’ 

‘A strange presentiment came into Harold’s mind. ‘ Your daugh- 
ter’s name,’ said he, ‘ was Antonia.’ 

‘ Blessed saints!’ said the old man, letting his staff fall and clasping 
his hands ; ‘ it was,’ 

‘And you received that cross from Ayucha the Zurina.’ 


‘Merciful Mary!’ said the pilgrim, raising himself to his full height 
and gazing on Harold with dilated eyes: ‘Do I hear? do I hear? 


? 


and where 

‘ What is all this?’ interrupted Captain Calpang, who had watched 
them with intense interest and began to fear that some untoward 
event might yet snatch the victim from his grasp. ‘ What is all this? 
Stand back, old man.’ 

‘Where is she? My "Tonia, my child ? 

‘Do you hear? stand back;’ and the half-breed rudely seized the 
old man by the arm and attempted to draw him away. 

There was a commotion among the people, eager faces were crowd- 
ing forward and pressing upon the sentinels. 

‘My daughter! My ’Tonia,’ repeated Juan, struggling to release 
himself. 

‘For shame,’ said Padre Pacheco, advancing, ‘would you offer 
violence to an old man ?’ 

‘You too? replied the half-breed, furiously, and retreating to the 
platoon, ‘stand aside from the chair. Ready! — aim! —stand aside 
I say — fire !’ 

But not a gun was discharged. The old man stood erect beside 
Harold with one hand resting upon his shoulder, facing the levelled 
muskets. 

‘Do you hear, fire!’ screamed the Llanero, his face black with 
passion, and seizing a musket from one of the soldiers, he aimed it at 
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the breast of Harold and pulled the trigger. At that instant Rosano 
threw himself before the chair in hopes of arresting Calpang’s inten- 

tion, the action was fatal, the ball struck the old man behind the 

left temple and a red stream oozed from the wound and mingled 

with his silver hairs as he fell at Harold’s feet. A wild scream 

of horror burst from the crowd; there was a rush to the centre 

of the plaza; in vain did the soldiers oppose themselves; the knife 

against the musket! every time a bright blade gleamed in the 

air down went a Spaniard, and the Llanero was struck to the earth, 

dragged over the pavement, torn by the firm hands of the insurgents, 

pierced with a hundred poinards, and then raised in the air and dashed 

to the ground a quivering and mutilated corpse. Meanwhile the 
Padre, frantic with joy at this unexpected turn of affairs, drew forth 
his machete and severed the thongs with which Harold was bound, 

and together they raised the old pilgrim from the ground, but life had 
departed. 

‘ See how beautiful he smile |’ said the Padre; ‘I t’ink he see ’ees 
daughter; don’t-a you ?’ 

So, car efully depositing the body upon the platform, and making 
the sign of the cross upon the forehead of the departed, the padre 
waved his machete over his head, and looked around for some sol- 
dier to try its temper upon. But the priest-warrior must needs forego 
that pleasure, for except the dead scattered around the plaza, no 
Spaniards were visible ; the remainder had made good their escape, 
and closed the heavy gate against the insurgents. 

‘Come, Colonel,’ said he, with an expression of disappointment, 

‘’e must-a save Blas and Adelaida; ’ee’s no time to lose;’ and 
forcing his way through the crowd, he turned into a narrow street, 
followed by Harold and a score of their wild companions. 

From this place the scene was strikingly picturesque. A thin, 
bluish vapor, in broad, oblique bands, alternated with stripes of sun- 
light, pervaded the plaza, through which was visible a shifting and 
tumultuous assemblage of men, in every variety of costume, hurry- 
ing to and fro, armed with muskets, axes and cutlasses, their brawny 
hands and arms uplifted with fierce, energetic gestures of defiance, 
or pointing to the barred windows of the prison, from whence a 
dropping fire was kept up by the soldiers. Here a group hurried 
along with a huge beam to force the gate ; there others were return- 
ing an ineffectual fire against the besieged ; women were flitting 
from place to place, with words of encouragement, or tenderin 
their assistance to the wounded. Occasionally a man would fall, as 
some well-directed shot told; at which a cry of vengeance would 
arise from his comrades, while the bell of the prison tolled vehe- 
mently for assistance, and the din of hammers and heavy strokes of 
the beam against the iron-studded gate mingled with the discharge 
of musketry and the shouts of the besiegers. Down that street and 
through another, with much turning and crossing, and now they 
reach the little gate before the house of Adelaida, The sentinel on 
duty fled at the approach of this fierce irruption, but he was soon 
overtaken and slain in a corner of the garden, and the Padre, after a 
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brief exhortation to his body-guard, ascended the steps of the piazza 
and entered the hall with Harold. 

Lovely, lovely was the burthen which Harold held in his arms in 
the dim twilight of that hall! He touched his lips to her burning 
cheek, he felt the gentle pressure of her loving arms, while the 
Padre laid down his broad hat on the floor, deliberately crossed his 
machete over it, and taking his cousin in his arms, gave him such 
an emphatic squeeze, that Blas turned red in the face, and exhibited 
fearful symptoms of an immediate attack of apoplexy. 

It did not require much persuasion to induce Adelaida to fly from 
Barcelona now that the wedding was brought to such an untimely 
end. No doubt it has been surmised by the reader that in betrothing 
herself to Calpang she had made the liberation of Colonel Herman 
the price of the sacrifice. But the wily half-breed, when he swore 
to accomplish this, intended not only to liberate him from the prison 
of Barcelona, but also from the earth-prison, from all care and anxi- 
ety for the future, from unhappiness prospective and retrospective 
in fact, to send him to another world, where in all probability he 
would never again be in the Llanero’s way. As we have seen, his 
benevolent designs were happily frustrated. And now let us accom- 
pany the fugitives through devious streets and narrow lanes, past the 
unfinished cathedral and across the open plazas, unquestioned by the 
people who were thronging toward the prison, whose dolorous bell 
still kept up its alarum, and then, having reached the range of rocks 
that skirted one side of the city, they took leave of their faithful 
guard, and so up beyond the Moro and away to a secluded place, 
where, behind two gray rocks that arose like towers from the water, 
in a little shaded nook, hollowed out like a shell and overbrowed 
with wild vines, lay the yaw] of the ‘ Lively Prudence,’ like a pear! 
in an oyster. 

The little man was seated astride the bows of the boat, with his 
legs sticking out on each side like an equestrian statue of a squab 
Triton, and with a melancholy visage he peeled a banana, while 
Schlauff was idly looking from under his broad sombrerq at the open 
sea. 

‘ This ’ere, that looks like a wegetibble sassige,’ said Tot, and he 
took a promiscuous bite of it, ‘is what you call a b’nanner, hey ? 

‘Jah,’ 

‘Waiil, it’s got a mixed taste of lard and chestnuts. A b’nanner, 
hey? Grows? Mercy on me! what’s that? A handful of earth 
fell from the bank and peppered the remainder of his provender. 
He looked up; there was a face peering at him through the vines 
above. The German sprang to his feet and drew his bayonet. 

‘It ees me,’ said the Padre, thrusting his face still farther through 
the vine leaves, a round face with vine leaves clustered around, very 
like a Bacchus; ‘me. Take ’e boat round; ’e is here.’ 

‘Dominie,’ said Tot, ‘1’m cred lus; that ’s one of my p’ints; but 

ou do n’t mean to say that he is edut ?” 

‘ Take ’e boat round and see.’ 

‘ By thunder!’ said the shoemaker, ‘ did you ever see sich a min- 
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ister? Here, Schlauff, shove off, my boy.’ The German ran the 
boat out into the water, pulled his sombrero over his eyes, and took 
to his oar with a will. ‘If he’s eout,’ said Tot, with a shout of ex- 
ultation, ‘I'll go to meetin’ to you, Dominie, alwus ; and mend your 
shoes and family’s for nothin’ as long as you live !’ 

And now the yawl, rounding the rocks, brought within his delighted 
view the little group standing upon a weedy ledge that shelved with 
a gentle declivity into the water. Happiness often takes up her 
abode in lowly places, and the heart of Tot dilated to welcome her 
sweet presence that day. He grasped Harold by the hand with a 
fervor that would have cracked a walnut, he walked around him, he 
whistled, he laughed to himself, he crushed his hat between his 
hands, and then pulled it on like a refractory boot, and finally, turn- 
ing to Adelaida, said : ‘ Missus Herman, I guess ?’ 

‘No entiendo.’ 

‘You intend tew ?—jest so; it’s all the same. Some people— 
waal— you know Miss Edla G.? said Tot, turning to Harold. 

That simple question! and yet it thrilled through every fibre. 
‘ Yes.’ 

‘She ’s a goner—she ’s married !’ ° 

‘Married?’ That word, that sharp word! keener than the shears 
of the Parce, it shore asunder the last thread that linked him to 
home. ‘Married!’ He placed his hand hastily in his bosom, as if 
that could still the angry sea that heaved beneath it. 

Adelaida turned from one to the other with questioning eyes. 

‘Come,’ said Tot; ‘ Captain Bilsey ’s a-waitin’, and time are time.’ 

‘Farewell, then,’ said Harold, as he assisted Adelaida into the 
boat; ‘adios! We may meet again!’ And mournfully taking her 
little hand, he pressed it to his heart. 

‘What does this mean ?’ said she, turning pale. ‘ Not with us? 

‘And leave those who perilled their lives for me in Barcelona to 
perish ? 

There was a little heart beside him that had perilled its all— its 
lifetime of happiness for him, yet he knew it not. She looked up 
in his face with an expression of sweet reproach, and replied: ‘ Do 
not leave us; you are but one to them, but to us you are—all—the 
world!’ That last sentence escaped unawares from her heart and 
lips at the same time; she looked down and blushed deeply. 

‘Quick, quick! the boat!’ said the padre; ‘there is a troop of 
horsemen coming down the road yonder! Morales! Quick! we 
are lost !’ 

The hand of Adelaida still rested in Harold’s. She looked up in 
his face again, with mute supplication. He stood irresolute. In the 
depths of his soul a voice seemed to say, ‘ As well to die now.’ Once 
more he pressed her hand to his heart, and said, * Thank Heaven, you 
are in odiag. My fate is with those who rescued me from death. 
Farewell.’ But the little hand still held his own, and a sweet, low 
voice, like a lute-tone, murmured, ‘I owe my life to you. This day, 
from death, or worse than death, you have preserved me. If you 
remain, I too will remain; if you perish ? 
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é Saints, guard u us !’ said the padre. ‘Are ye , mad 1 Do you not 
see the tops of their lances, as they wind around the hill? There is 
Morales. For those in Barcelona you can do nothing; they are 
doomed !’ 

The little hand Harold held in his own seemed to draw him toward 
the boat, without his will. He entered the yawl—‘ doomed !’ 

‘ All right!’ said Tot, joyfully, who had listened to this long con- 
versation in Spanish with manifest impatience ; ‘let her go!’—And 
go she did. 

‘ Doomed !’ repeated Harold, as the boat rounded the high rocks, 
and the cavalry of Morales thundered past the place they had just 
left. ‘Doomed! All that I touch withers —all that I loved—Alice, 
Edla—gone! and, later, Ribas, Ayucha, and these poor exiles. 
Alas! J am not only doomed —I am also the doomer !’ 

Impelled by the sturdy arms of Tot and Schlauff, the yawl soon 
reached the side of the Lively Prudence, where they were welcomed 
by Captain Bilsey. Schlauff clambered up the side, unobserved by 
Harold, and mingled with the crew. And now the yawl swings 
from the stern of the clipper, the anchor rises from the deep ooze, 
the rings creep up the masts, the sails fill, and, careering before the 
fresh breeze, the schooner cleaves, with her foaming bows, the 
flashing waters. Hour after hour passes, the blue land sinks, fades, 
vanishes, day passes—night—and with the morning rises upon the 
sight the rocky island of Margueritta, the last stronghold of the pa- 
triots upon the Main. 


‘Tue noblest study of mankind is man’— 

The most perplexing one, no doubt, is woman; 
The subtlest study that the mind can scan, 

Of all deep problems, heavenly or human! 


But of all studies in the round of learning, 
From Nature’s marvels down to human toys, 
To minds well fitted for acute discerning, 
The very queerest one is that of boys ! 


If to ask questions that would puzzle Prato, 
And all the schoolmen of the middle age,— 
If to make precepts worthy of old Caro, 
Be deemed philosophy — your boy ’s a sage! 


If the possession of a teeming fancy, 

(Although, forsooth, the youngster does n’t know it,) 
Which he can use in rarest necromancy, 

Be thought poetical — your boy’s a poet! 


If a strong will, and most courageous bearing, 
If to be cruel as the Roman Nero ; 

If all that’s chivalrous, and all that’s daring, 
Can make a hero, then the boy ’s a hero! 


But changing soon with his increasing stature, 
The boy is lost in manhood’s riper age, 
And with him goes his former triple nature— 
No longer poet, hero, now, nor sage ! 
Highgate, Vermont, December 19, 1848. 








The Bible. 


, Stanzas: 


APPHCTIOMATBLY INBCRIBED FO MY YOUNG DAUGHTER. 
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Tue Bisxe! sacred book to souls untaught, 
Bringing from darkness pure and perfect light ; 
That nerved the arm of warriors, when they fought 
To hurl the Saracen from his proud height, 

And placed the banner, with the red-cross wrought, 
On Zion’s towers ; that pilgrims might 

In safety trace their steps, and naught deter 

From prayer beside the glorious sepulchre. 


Ir. 


The Bible! Let its champions gather near, 
And meet the Infidel, and ‘ fight him fair,’ 
In quiet converse ; not with sword or spear, 
Break they his bubble, filled with naught save air. 
Oh! Hominum Satvator! canst thou hear 
The wicked man deny thee, and yet spare 
The unbelieving worm? — ’t were sentence just, 
‘ Of dust thou art — return thou unto dust !’ 


irr. 


Without the Bible, where would man now be? 
Debased and fallen, as he’s ever been, 
Since Apam knew the first iniquity : 
Deep, deep in ignorance, and full of sin, 
A creature who his Maxer ne’er could see ; 
But the Good Book, if he will look within, 
Gives chart to lead him upward ; true as the star 
Which men did steer by, seen in heaven afar! 


Iv. 


The Bible! its bright precepts and commands 
Change from the savage to a noble state 
Men who did worship idols, and whose hands 
Would slay a friend or brother in their hate, 
And even covet all their neighbors’ lands, 
Turning deaf ear when poor were at their gate. 
That Good Book tells us of the rich man’s fate, 
Who spurned poor Lazarus while he choice food ate. 


Vv. 


The Bible has been sown in pagan lands, 
Where all was darkness, desolate and drear ; 
As showers from heaven upon those burning sands 
The Gospel truths are told to many an ear: 
The heathen kneeling holds aloft his hands, 
The face upturned reveals the contrite tear ; 
The glory thine, Good Book ! for souls thus saved, 
Where all was gloomy, wicked, and depraved. 
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The Bible. 













Vi. 


Without the Bible, Sabbaths all were lost ; 
Church bells might cease to ring inviting peals: 
Like to a vessel on the billows tost, 
No compass guiding, to and fro she reels ; 
Or like the flock whose shepherd it has lost: 
A common day ; for none contented feels 
Unless he’s seen that Sacred Book spread open, 
And from its page heard words of comfort spoken. 






VII 






The Bible ! where the sad solemnity, 
If it were lost, or never had been known, 
Of burial here on earth, or when at sea 
The body ’s canvassed, shotted, and then thrown 
In the blue water, on the vessel’s lee? 
Many a boy, seeing such scenes, has grown 
A manly sailor: sinful though he be, 
He looks at ocean, far from any land, 
And knows the ALmienty holds it in His hand! 


VIII. 



























The Bible! first beheld in gloomy prison, 
By many a convict who can’t understand 

Why blood for blood — thus runs the wise decision — 
Must flow from him who breaks the sixth command. 

Laws made by man he laughs at with derision ; 
Now with Gon’s law in his red guilty hand 

He trembles ; on his knees he falls, and cries: 

Why did I ever this good Book despise ? 


Ix. 


The Bible ! — read it with attentive care, 
And study well those points which appertain 
To thy soul’s safety ; not on earth, but there, 
From whence all bounties come. The dew, the rain, 
The sun, the stars, ‘ the virgin moon so fair,’ 
All seem to whisper, ‘ Sin thou not again, 
And thou eternally may’st with us rest, 
And with the angels be forever blest.’ 






x 


The Bible! — Lamp unto thy feet so bright, 
*T will safely lead thee from this wicked sphere 
To realms of bliss— eternal heaven! A light 
Unto thy path, no danger need’st thou fear, 
For He who blessed that Sacred Book, thy sight 
A touch divine will give, and then appear, 
To guide thee raptured through this page of truth, 
And bid thee love Him in thy day of youth. 


xt. 


The Bible !— keep it near thee; and be sure, 

If troubles o’er thy gentle spirit creep, 
Flee to its bosom, for no leech can cure 

A mind disturbed so well. At night, when sleep 
Begius t’ o’ercome thee, let no pleasures lure 

Thee from its sacred page, that thou may’st reap. 
Fruits that on earth are no where to be found, 
Blessings divine, and joys that know no bound. 
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SackED ALLEGoRIEs. By the Rev. W.Apams, M.A. I. SHapow oF THE Cross. II. DisTan7y’ 
Hitts. New-York: General Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union: Danrex Dana, Jz., 
Agent. Depository, Number 20, John-street. 

Tue form of allegory is of all other methods perhaps the best suited to rivet at- 
tention, to delight and to instruct. It is not only agreeable to children: the mass 
of readers, from capacity, from education, from habit, are not prepared to reason 
deeply. Talk of abstract things, and they turn a deaf ear; they yawn at the con- 
versation ; they throw aside the book, and they sleep under the sermon ; but talk of 
their old friends, sticks, and stones and trees ; embody virtue and vice, and present 
them as familiar forms, and the mind is arrested. The allegories of Holy Scripture 
are the most simple, touching, and beautiful. The outlines are so few, yet so clear, 
that the eager suggestive mind hastens to fill them up. Observe the parable of the 
‘Sower.’ How prominent are the several parts of the picture. The husbandman, 
the seed, the act of sowing, the way-side, the stones, the thorns, are clearly presented 
to the eye, and the instruction is comprehended. How many thousands have gathered 
food from the Fables of AZsop! Cunning is abstract; but let it be presented in the 
shape of a sly fox, with a Christmas-goose flung over his shoulders, or as a good 
swimmer expelling fleas to the extreme corn-cob, or as an epicure in cheese and at 
the same time alover of music, and the moral is treasured up and laid to heart. The 
‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ is an immortal work. It lies in the fore-ground of reading, and is 
a delight through which the educated all pass in their ascent from childhood to age. 
It is the most elaborate work of the kind; a parable carried out, and filled up with 
the exquisite art of a great master. With respect to this, the class of works which 
we now notice may be considered as minor allegories, although perfectly carried out 
and finished. ‘They have been perhaps more read and admired than any thing of the 
kind since the days of Joun Bunyan, although their best praises have not been loud. 
They have been the silent tears shed in their perusal. ‘The ‘ Shadow of the Cross’ 
was the first allegory from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Apams, and its favorable recep-~ 
tion prepared the way for that continued series which has since followed, to cheer the 
Christmas holidays, and to impart instruction and delight.to thousands. It is written 
in the purest Saxon English, and filled on every page with touches of the most tender 
beauty. If for chastity of style alone, it is worthy of being read and admired with the 
finest models in the language. Alas! the author of these exquisite productions has 
gone whither the cross casts no ‘ shadow,’ but the noon-tide sun shines constantly, 
and ‘sorrow and sighing are done away.’ What we have from his pen we treasure 
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up and lay to heart. He has gone to the Eternal City, and to the ‘ Distant Hills,’ 
which he has pictured so beautifully. Parents and others, who wish to furnish suita- 
ble presents for the young, will find at the Depository, Number 20 John-street, a 
selection of the choicest books, whose external embellishments accord with that which 
is within. ‘The page on which these works are printed is like a little slab of Parian 


marble ; so pure, so white, so polished ; and rivals the utmost luxury of the English 
press. 


RHYMES OF TRAVEL : BALLADS AND PorMs. By Ba¥arD Taytor, Author of ‘ Views Afoot,’ etc. 
New-York: GeorGE P. Putnam. 

Tue ‘rhymes of travel’ contained in this well-printed volume are described by the 
author as being faithful records of his feelings while journeying in Europe, often noted 
down hastily by the way-side, and aspiring to no higher place than the memory of 
some pilgrim who may, under like circumstances, look upon the same scenes. ‘ An 
ivy leaf from the tower where a hero of old history may have dwelt, or the simplest 
weed, growing over the dust that once held a great soul, is reverently kept for the 
memories it inherited through the chance fortune of the wind-sown seed.’ Of the 
‘Californian Ballads,’ which have already appeared in print, the author says, that in 
them he has attempted to give expression to the rude but heroic physical life of the 
vast desert and mountain region, stretching from the Cordilleras of New Mexico to the 
Pacific. This country, in the sublime desolation of its sandy plains and stony moun- 
tains, streaked here and there with valleys of almost tropical verdure, and the peculiar 
character of its semi-civilized people, seemed to afford a field in which the vigorous 
spirit of the old ballad might be transplanted, to revive and flourish with a new and 
vigorous growth.’ We have always remarked one quality in the poetry of Mr. Tay.or, 
which does credit to his talents and his taste. He finishes his rhymes; and the 
grace which pervades them springs not less from an intuitive perception of what is 
felicitous, than from careful revision and pruning of redundancies. He never offends 
by unmeaning platitudes, nor dilutes a thought to eke out aline or astanza. Observe 
the graceful diction of these stanzas from ‘ The Wayside Dream?’ 


‘Tue deep and lordly Danube ‘A warm and drowsy sweetness 
Goes winding far below ; Is stealing o’er my brain; 
I see the white-walled hamlets I see no more the Danube 
Amid his vineyards glow, Sweep through his royal plain ; 
And southward through the ether shine I hear no more the peasant girls 


The Styrian hills of snow ! Singing amid the grain! 





‘O’er many a league of landscape 
Sleeps the warm haze of noon ; 
The wooing winds come freighted 
With fragrant tales of June, 
And down amid the corn and flowers 
I hear the water’s tune. 


‘ Soft, silvery wings, a moment 
Seem resting on my brow; 
Again I hear the water, 
But its voice is deeper now, 
And the mocking-bird and oriole 
Are singing on the bough ! 


*The meadow lark is singing, 
As if it still were morg; 
Sounds through the dark pine-forest 
The hunter’s dreamy horn, 
And the shy cuckoo’s plaining note 
Mocks the maidens in the corn. 


‘ The elm and linden branches 
Droop close and dark o’erhead, 
And the foaming forest-brooklet 
Leaps down its rocky bed; 
Be still, my heart! the seas are passed, 
The paths of home! tread! 


ene 


‘I watch the cloud-armada ‘ The showers of creamy blossoms 
Go sailing up the sky, Are on the linden spray, 
Lulled by the murmuring mountain-grass, And down the clover-meadow 
Upon whose bed I lie, They heap the scented hay, 
And the faint sound of noonday chimes And glad toss the forest leaves, 


That in the distance die! All the bright summer day.’ 
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Now here we have, in a ‘ California Ballad,’ an equally faithful sketch from natufe ; 
and it will illustrate, better than any thing we could indicate, the versatility of his ob- 
servation and versification : 


* Now saddle El Canalo’ —the freshening wind of morn 
Down in the flowery vega, is stirring through the corn; 
The thin smoke of the ranches grows red with coming day, 
And the steed’s impatient stamping is eager for the way ! 


‘ My glossy-limbed Canalo, thy neck is curved in pride, 
Thy slender ears pricked forward, thy nostril straining wide; 
And as thy quick neigh greets me, and I catch thee by the mane, 
I’m off with the winds of morning —the chieftain of the plain! 


‘I feel the swift air whirring, and see along our track, 


From the flinty-paved sierra, the sparks go streaming back ; 
And I clutch my rifle closer, as we sweep the dark defile, 
Where the red guerilla watches for many a lonely mile! 


‘They reach not El Canalo; with the swiftness of a dream 
We 've passed the bleak Nevada, and Tulé’s icy stream ; 
But where, on sweeping gallop, my bullet backward sped, 
The keen-eyed mountain vultures will circle o’er the dead !’ 


Without asssuming, in the few remarks touching this volume for which we can find 
space, to have noticed it as it deserves,.we have yet the hope that the qualities which 
we have indicated may induce others to share with us the pleasure which we have 
enjoyed in its perusal. The volume is handsomely ‘ got up,’ and contains a picture 


by Reep of the author, which would be considerably better as a portrait if it resem- 
bled him a little more. 


Tue History oF ENGLAND. By Hon. T. B. Macavtay. Volume First. With a Portrait of 
the Author. New-York: Harper anD BroTHERs. 

Tus first volume of a work which has been for some weeks announced, has al- 
ready met with an unexampled sale, and its circulation is still increasing. The 
author receives for it in England, as we gather from late London journals, an annual 
sum, for ten consecutive years, of three thousand dollars; while the Messrs. Harpers 
pay him five hundred dollars per volume for the early proof-sheets. Nor is this a high 
compensation, when the great reputation of the author is taken into account. For 
vigor and grace of style ; for clear arrangement of facts, and logical deductions there- 
from ; for artistical grouping and contrast of characters, scenes and events, we know 
not the historian who can fairly compare with Macautay. We should like to have 
some of our wordy writers, who in their style ‘ cover a large piece of bread with a small 
piece of butter,’ read over this volume with care, and observe the directness, the force, 
and the simplicity of its sentences: it affords a lesson which it would be well to re- 
member. Macavtay is an Edinburgh man; he was brought up in that cold Athens 
of intellect ; is intimate with all the literary magnates who have made the Edinburgh 
Review and Biackwoop’s Magazine so famous ; and is, we are informed, one of the 
few select Scotchmen who are appreciated beyond the frigid zone of Caledonian 
prejudices. We annex, as a specimen of Macautay’s manner, a single extract, set- 
ting forth the ‘ peculiar virtues’ of the English Puritans, from whom came those 
tolerant worthies who landed on the ‘ blarney-stone of New-England :’ 


‘Tue Puritans in the day of their power had undoubtedly given cruel provocation. They 
ought to have learned, if from nothing else, yet from their own discontents, from their own 
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struggles, from their own victory, from the fall of that proud hierarclry by which they had 
been so heavily oppressed, that in England, and the seventeenth century, it was not in the 
power of the civil magistrate to drill the minds of men into conformity with his own system 
of theology. They proved, however, as intolerant, and as meddling as ever Laud had been. 
They interdicted under heavy penalties the use of the Book of Common Prayer, not only in 
churches, but in private houses. It was a crime ina child to read by the bed-side of a sick 
parent one of those beautiful collects, which had smoothed the griefs of forty generations of 
Christians. Severe punishments were then denounced against such as should presume to 
blame the Calvinistic mode of worship. Clergymen of respectable character were not only 
ejected from their benefices by thousands, but were frequently exposed to the outrages of a 
fanatical rabble. Churches and sepulchres, fine works of art and curious remains of antiquity, 
were brutally defaced. The parliament resolved, that all pictures inthe royal collection, which 
contained representations of Jesus, or of the Vircin MoTueERr, should be burned.—Sculpture 
fared as ill as paintings. Nymphs and Graces, the work of Jonian chisels, were delivered over 
to Puritan stone-masons to be made decent. Against the lighter vices, the ruling faction waged 
war with a zeal little tempered by humanity, or by common sense. Sharp laws were passed 
against betting. It was enacted that adultery should be punished with death. The illicit in- 
tercourse of the sexes, even where neither violence nor seduction was imputed, where no pub- 
lic scandal was given, where no conjugal right was violated, was made a misdemeanor. Public 
amusements, from the masques which were exhibited at the mansions of the great down to 
the wrestling matches, and grinning matches on village greens, were vigorously attacked. 
One ordinance directed that all the May-poles in England should forthwith be hewn down; 
another proscribed all theatrical diversions. The playhouses were to be dismantled, the spec- 
tators fined, the actors whipped at the cart’s tail.’ 


We observe that in England two large editions of this work have already been 
demanded, and a second will soon be issued by the American publishers. 





Tur NortrH-AMERICAN Review, for the January Quarter. Boston: CHARLEs C. LITTLE AND 
JAMEs Brown. New-York: CuHarLeEs 8S. FRANCIS AND COMPANY. 


Our time-honored Quarterly opens with an article upon ‘Mr. Webster as a Diplo- 
matist,’ in which ample justice is awarded to the diplomatic abilities of that eminent 
statesman. In a period of general peace, certain questions arose which touched the 
national honor rather than immediate national interests ; and these were ‘ rescued from 
the dominion of the passions, and subjected to the ordeal of reason and judgment by 
discussion and statement,’ between two distinguished statesmen, representing the two 
countries. ‘Through the exertions of Mr. Wessrer, the United States,’ says the re- 
viewer, ‘have gained all that was undertaken. Impressment has been rendered a 
nullity ; the question arising out of the case of the Creole stands upon an unanswered 
argument made six years ago, and therefore it is to be held unanswerable ; the right 
of search, in the judgment of Europe and America, is gone ; and for the invasion of 
our territory, by the burning of the Caroline, an apology, ample, but without injury to 
the pride of England, was obtained. To these may be added the settlement of the 
boundaries, the provisions for the suppression of the slave-trade, and the incorporation 
into the public code of the mutual surrender of fugitives charged with crime ; that 
high moral obligation which the whole body of jurists, from Grortius down, have de- 
sired to see enforced, but could not declare to be part of the publiclaw.’ A genial and 
appreciative article upon the ‘Life and Works of Fielding’ succeeds, in which the 
authorial and personal characteristics of that delightful writer are well discriminated. 
We quite agree with the reviewer im this: ‘If we consider FieLp1ne’s mind in respect 
either to its scope or its healthiness, we do not see how we can avoid placing it above 
that of any English poet, novelist, or humorist of his century. In strength, depth, 
and massiveness of mind, Swirt might be deemed his equal; but Swirt’s perceptions 
were so distorted by his malignities, that he is neither so trustworthy nor so genial as 
Fre.pinc. Pope, with all his brilliancy, and epigrammatic morality, and analogies 
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from the surfaces of things, appefirs little in comparison the moment he snaps find 
snarls out his spiteful wit and rancorous pride. Appison and Go.psmitTH, with their 
deep and delicate humor, and mastery of the refinements of character, have not 
Fie.pine’s range and fruitfulness ; nor, perhaps, his occasional astonishing subtilty of 
insight into the unconscious operations of the mind.’ The next two articles, upon 
‘The Fathers of New-England, and ‘ Eliot’s Sketch of Harvard College,’ we have 
not as yet found occasion to read. A very able and interesting paper succeeds, upon 
‘The Poetry of Spanish America. It takes up eight Spanish-American bards, be- 
ginning with Hernia, and gives numerous specimens of their productions. We select 
the following passage from the notice of GasrieL VALpEs, whose literary nom-de- 
plume was Piacipo, who was executed at Cuba in 1844, for aiding, as was alleged by 
his accusers, in the insurrection in that island. After his sentence, and the night be- 
fore kis execution, he penned the following lines to his mother : 
‘THE appointed lot has come upon me, mother, 

The mournful ending of my years of strife ; 

This changing world I leave, and to another, 

In blood and terror, goes my spirit’s life ! 

But thou, grief-smitten, cease thy mortal weeping, 

And let thy Soul her wonted peace regain ; 

I fall for right, and thoughts of thee are sweeping 

Across my lyre, to wake its dying strain ; 

A strain of joy and gladness, free, unfailing, 

All-glorious and holy, pure, divine, 

And innocent, unconscious as the wailing 

luttered at my birth; and I resign, 

Even now, my life ; even now, descending slowly, 


Faith’s mantle folds meto my slumbers holy. 
Mother, farewell! Gop keep thee, and for ever!’ 


‘THE next morning he was led out, with nineteen others, to execution. He passed through 
the streets with the air of a conqueror, walking with a serene face and an unwavering step, and 
chanting his ‘Prayer,’ with a calm, clear voice. When they reached the Plaza, he addressed 
his companions with words of brave and effectual consolation, and made all his preparations 
with undisturbed composure. He was to suffer first; and when the signal was given, he step- 
ped into the square, and knelt with unbandaged eyes before the file of soldiers, who were to 
execute the sentence. When the smoke of the first volley rolled away, it was seen that he 
had merely been wounded in the shoulder, and had fallen forward, bleeding and agonized. An 
irrepressible murmur of pity and indignation ran through fhe assembled crowd; but Piacrpo, 
still self-possessed, slowly recovered his knees, and drawing up his form to its greatest height, 
exclaimed, in a broken voice, ‘ Farewell, world, ever pitiless tome! Fire —here!’ raising his 
hand to his temples. The last tones of his voice were lost in the report of the muskets, this 
time more mercifully aimed.’ 


By the inhabitants of Cuba, says the reviewer, the memory of this true son of the 
people will always be gratefully cherished. ‘Surely his death has not been in vain. 
It is by the fall of such victims that men’s thoughts are turned against tyrants and 
their tyranny.’ Of the article upon ‘The Significance of the Alphabet’ we have 
been obliged to forego the perusal ; but not so with the ensuing paper upon ‘Humorous 
and Satirical Poetry,’ in which justice is rendered to the wit and humor, in this kind, 
of Lowe 1, who is nearly as well known under the name of Hosea BickLow as he 
is by his own patronymic. Against his opinion, in one respect, of Bryant, as expressed 
in the ‘ Fable for the Critics,’ the reviewer quotes successfully, from that beautifal 
poem, ‘An Evening Reverie, originally written for this Magazine. Among the re- 
maining articles is an éxtended review of ‘ Merry-Mount,’ the new and successful ro- 
mance of the early colonial history of Massachusetts, of which we had hoped to be 
able to ‘say our say’ ithe present number, but which we reserve for another occasion. 
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Tue First oF THE KNICKERBOCKERS: a Tale of Sixteen Hundred Seventy-Three. In one 
volume : pp. 221. New-York: GrorGce P. Putnam. 

Tue reader who shall take up this book, expecting to find only a few scenes chosen 
mainly for their old-time representation, and a character or two peculiar to that ancient 
period, will be not a little surprised at encountering, as they will, a story of sustained 
interest, involving stirring incident on sea and land, at an eventful era of our colonial 
history ; with various characters, extremely well depicted, and adventures of deep in- 
terest, vividly recorded. We should occupy our pages, crowded although they be, 
with an elaborate notice of this work, were it not for the fact that it has already been 
so long in print as to insure the exhaustion of a large edition, and a demand for another, 
which has been put to press; so that we should be ‘ quite too late’ in the day with an 
exposé in detail of the qualities of a book which is doubtless already in the hands of 
nine in ten of our readers. It is appropriately dedicated, by permission, to WasHING- 
Ton Irvine, (who has made the honored name of Knickersocker famous to ensuing 
generations,) and is introduced to the reader by a felicitous preface, which serves as 
a ‘ salsa del libro,’ or sauce to the book. It is neatly executed; a matter seldom 
overlooked by the popular publisher from whose press it proceeds. 


TAaLkes OF THE CYCLADES, AND OTHER Poems. By HENry J. BRADFIELD, Author of the ‘ Athe- 
id,’ etc. London: W1L1L1am Kipp, Old Bond-street. 


Sucu is the title of a small and handsome London volume, which we have just 
finished reading with a good deal of pleasure. ‘The author is Capt. Henry J. Brap- 
FIELD, at present in this country, with whom we have had the pleasure, on one or 
two occasions, to meet. His life (and he scarcely yet seems a middle-aged man) 
would appear to have been a very eventful one. He fought by land and sea in the 
cause of Greek independence under Lord Cocurane, whom he accompanied from 
England, General Sir Richarp Cuurcu, Colonel Gorpon, General Fasvier, etc. : and 
after visiting Egypt, Malta, Italy, Switzerland, etc., he returned to England. On Leo- 
PoLD’s accepting the throne of Belgium, he went there under his patronage, and had 
the honor of belonging to the foreign legion under Prince Acn1LLe Murat ; on leaving 
which, he was placed by the Kine in the First Lancers, in which he remained until 
the conclusion of the war, when he received a colonial appointment under Her Bri- 
tannic Masesty’s Government. He has but recently arrived among us from the 
island of Dominica, where he held the appointment of Aid-de-camp and Secretary to 
the Governor, Colonel MacponaLp. We hope hereafter to make the readers of the 
KNICKERBOCKER better acquainted with the distinguished literary merits of Captain 
Braprig.p than our crowded pages will now permit us to do. We may remark, in 
anticipation of future comments upon his popular productions, that the volume before 
us contains, among other excellent poems, a piece upon Marco Bozzaris, in the 
same measure as HaLiEck’s, written in Greece ten years before HaLLeck wrote his 
immortal poem. ‘This is a ‘ remarkable coincidence ; as much so as the two dis- 
coverers, Columeba and Colum-bus, mentioned in our last number; one of which 
‘came from Noan, and the other from Ge-noa 
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Does, Cars, Apes, Monkeys, Everuants!— Don’t laugh, reader, and turn ut- 
terly away from this conglomeration of quadrupedal themes ; but do us the justice to 
run your eye over the ensuing limnings, and then tell us whether they be of interest 
or no. Right well pleased should we be to sit down, for a half dozen consecutive 
evenings, in the sanctum, with W. J. Broprrip, Esquire, Fellow of the British Royal 
Society, to a late London copy of whose admirable ‘ Zodlogical Recreations’ we are 
indebted for the present article, and listen to the record of his personal acquaintance 
with ‘ creatures of mark’ in the animal world. Next to a consummation so much to 
be desired, we count the pleasure of reading from his own hand those word-pictures, 
which make us as it were to see with his eyes and to hear with his ears. We shall 
not now follow him in his observant and appreciative consideration of resident and 
migratory singing-birds; nor trace with him the history, the ‘ manners and customs’ 
of the ‘ cooing cuckoo,’ the solemn, supernatural owl, the chattering parrot, the gob- 
bling turkey, nor the graceful swan, ‘ fading in music ;’ but with ‘ Sky,’ keenest of 
keen terriers, from the distant isle of that name, looking with eyes of fire into our 
own, and his tail beating a recognitial tattoo upon the carpet, we are reminded to 
begin with Dogs; those honest creatures, ‘ who’ are unequalled for affectionate though 
humble companionship, nay friendship ; for the amiable spirit that is ever on the watch 
to anticipate each wish of his master; for the most devoted attachment to him in 
prosperity and adversity, in health and sickness ; an attachment always continued 
unto death, and frequently failing not even when the warm hand that patted him is 
clay-cold ; ‘ who,’ to please you, will do that which is positively painful to him ; who, 
though hungry, will leave his food for you; who will quit the strongest temptation 
for you— who will lay duwn his life for you. Touching these true ‘ gentlemen’ of 
the animal race’ we shall now hear somewhat that our author has to say : 

‘THERE is a law prohibiting the entrance of our friends the dogs into the clubs; a law 
which one is at first disposed to regard as harsh ; but the reflection that most of the members 
of a club show no backwardness in availing themselves of its privileges, reconciles the mind 
to the inhospitable practice of making the worthy beasts sit in the porch, anxiously watching 
for the egress of their masters. Think of the assemblage of the doggies belonging to a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred masters, and the duels—the principals, to be sure, now-a-days never 
hit each other—which would spring out of the collision! But if they are not allowed to 
grace our assemblies within doors, there is no lack of them when men are gathered together 
under the canopy of heaven. Ata fair, at a fight, at the most solemn spectacles; wherever, 
in short, there is a crowd, there are dogs to be seen, as a matter of course, apparently discus- 
sing the matter in hand, or inquiring of each new comer whether he had any thing to do with 
the embassy, and getting into little coteries and fights of their own; for, on these occasions, 
especially if there be a lady in the case, jealousies and suspicions do abound. 


‘When the citizens feasted the allied sovereigns, we were snugly placed, at an early hour, 
at the window of a most worthy trader in the precious metals, upon Ludgate Hill; one who 
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had been prime warden of the worshipful company, and had two gowns, and every thing 
handsome about him. His hospitable house was well filled with honest men and bonnie laases ; ; 
but we, who had not been long in the small village, were constantly drawn from the well- 
spread table, and the bright eyes that surrounded it, to the window aforesaid, by the note of 
preparation. In the street were the heaps of gravel intended for smoothing the path of the 
Regent and the crowned heads. Workmen were employed in levelling these heaps, which 
the dogs, already collected in considerable numbers, evidently considered as pitched exclu- 
sively for their accommodation. The thickening crowd were in their holiday suits, every 
thing was bright and gay, the dogs were frisky beyond expression, and the gravel heaps pro- 
duced the most social feelings among the assembled quadrupeds. 

‘ By-and-by the gravel was spread; the dogs, that had been chasing each other’s tails from 
an early hour, began to be a little tired, but were still in good spirits. The troops now lined 
the streets, and at length there seemed to be a disposition on the part of the dogs to consider 
that they had had enough of the féte. Every now and then, a canine skeptic, who began to 
think that matters were taking an unpleasant turn, would go to the sides of the street and try 
to make his way through the living wall that bounded the carriage-way. In nine cases out of 
ten he was kicked back by the soldiers, and if some particularly enterprising individual suc- 
ceeded in passing them, a greater obstacle remained behind; for there was no possibility of 
getting through the conglomeration on the foot-pavements ; trampled upon by the crowd and 
butt-ended by the soldiers, he was kicked back with curses into the arena, erst the scene of 
his gayety, yelping and howling, and then and there immediately pitched into by his now hun- 
gry, peevish companions. 

‘Well, the day wore on; the dogs lay down; the usual cries, ‘They are coming!’ brought 
every body from the creature-comforts to the windows, and the usual disappointments sent 
them back to their more substantial enjoyments. At last the pealing and firing of bells an- 
nounced the advent of the kings of the earth. Shouts were heard booming from the distance ; 
the heads in the crammed windows were all craning westward; the procession was now com- 
ing in earnest. It was headed by a large body of distressed dogs, the phalanx increasing as it 
advanced. Worn out, kicked to death’s door, and scarcely able to crawl, the miserable curs 
marched in solemn silence, with head depressed and slinking tail, to which here and there 
might be seen appended the badge of the order of the tin canister or kettle. By the side there 
was no escape; they could not retreat; and so the dejected wretches marshalled the way, un- 


willingly and slow, till our country’s honor, and that of Europe, were roofed in the Guildhall 
of the city of London.’ 


You will go on with the author now, reader, we are quite sure: you can’t say, we 
trust, with old Marnews’ thick-tongued man in the crowd, that you ‘ ha’t got ady 
idducebedt to bove alo’g.’ In tracing through supposed stocks the seeds of that affec- 
tion for man that so highly distinguishes the dog, Mr. Broperip relates on the per- 
sonal authority of Cuvier, the following anecdote of an ‘ affectionate wolf!’ Rather 
a misnomer, we had supposed, until now : 


‘THE wolf was brought up and treated like a young dog; he became familiar with every 
body whom he saw frequently, but he distinguished his master, was restless in his absence and 
happy in his presence, acting almost precisely as a favorite dog would act. But his master 
was under the necessity of being absent for a time, and the unfortunate wolf was presented 
to the ‘ Ménagerie du Roi,’ where he was incarcerated in a den—he who had ‘ affections, pas- 
sions!’ Most disconsolate of wolves was he, poor fellow! He pined—he refused his food ; 
but the persevering kindness of his keepers had its effect upon his broken spirit; he became 
fond of them, and every body thought that his ancient attachment was obliterated. Eighteen 
long months had elapsed since his imprisonment, when his old master came to see him. The 
first word uttered by the man, who was mingled in the crowd, had a magical effect. The poor 
wolf instantly recognised him with the most joyous demonstrations, and being set at liberty, 
fawned upon his old friend and caressed him in the most affecting manner. We wish we 
could end the story here; but our wolf was again shut up, and another separation brought with 
it sadness and sorrow. A dog was given to him asa companion ; three years had elapsed since 
he last lost sight of the object of his early adoration; time had done much to soothe him, and 
his chum and he lived happily together ; when the old master came again. 

‘ The ‘ once familiar word’ was uttered ; the impatient cries of the faithful creature, and his 
eagerness to get to his master, went to the hearts of all; and when he was let out of his cage, 
and rushed to him, and with his feet on his shoulders, licked his face, redoubling his cries of 
joy, because he who had been lost was found, the eyes of bearded men who stood by were 
moistened. His keepers, to whom a moment before he had been all fondness, now endeavored 
to remove him; but all the wolf was then aroused within him, and he turned upon them with 
furious menaces. Again the time came when the feelings of this unhappy animal were to be 
sharply tried. A third separation was effected. The gloom and sullenness of the wolf were 
of a more deep complexion, and his refusal of food more stubborn, so that his life appeared to 
bein danger. His health, indeed, if health it could be called, slowly returned; but he was 
morose and misanthropic, and though the fond wretch endured the caresses of his keepers, he 


became savage and dangerous to all others who approached him. Here was a noble temper 
ruined.’ 


BELL, in his ‘ History of British Quadrupeds,’ makes mention of a she wolf who 
would come to the front bars of her prison in the Zodlogical Menagerie of the Re- 
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gent’s Park to be noticed ; ‘and when she had pups, would bring them forward in 
her mouth to be fondled ; indeed, she was so pertinacious in her endeavors to intro- 
duce them into society, that she killed all her little ones, one after the other, by rub- 
bing them against the bars, that they might be within reach of the caressing hand of 
man. It was as if the poor creature had said: ‘Do take me and mine out of this 
place, and make pets of us!’ There are not wanting high authorities for the theory 
that the domestic dog, with all its varieties, is the descendant of the wolf; there be- 
ing, to say nothing of the ‘ moral qualities’ here indicated, little or no difference be- 
tween the skeleton of the wolf and the dog, while the skull is exactly similar. But 
‘something too much’ of wolves. ‘ Retournons a nos chiens ;’ and especially to this 
anecdote of a ‘ knowing one?’ 


‘IN the west of England, not far from Bath, there lived, toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, a worthy clergyman, who was as benevolent as he was learned. There were turn-spits 
in those days; a most intelligent set they were; and Tosy, who was an especial favorite, was a 
model of the breed, with legs worthy of the Gow Chrom himself, upou which he waddled after 
his master every where, sometimes not a little to his annoyance ; but Tony was a worthy, and 
he could not find itin his heart to snub him. Things, however, came at last to such a pass, 
that Tosy contrived somehow or other to find his way to the reading-desk on a Sunday, and 
when the door was opened he would whip in, well knowing that his reverend patron was too 
kind and too decorous to whip him out. Now though it has been said that 


** He ’s a good dog that goes to church,’ 


the exemplary Dr. B., who thought he had traced a smile upon the countenance of some of his 
parishioners on these occasions, felt the impropriety of the progeeding ; so Tony was locked 
up in the stable on Sunday morning ; all to no purpose, however, for he scrambled through 
the shut window, glass, lead and all, and trotted up the aisle after his annoyed master as usual. 
Matters were now getting serious; so as soon as he had on the Saturday caused the beef to ye- 
volve to a turn which was to be served cold for the Sunday dinner—tor the good man chose 
that all around him should find the Sabbath a day of rest— Tory was taken out of the wheel, 
and his dinner was given to him ; but instead of being allowed to go at large to take his eve- 
ning walk after it, Motiy, to make syre of him, took him up by the neck, and putting him into 
the wood hole, where window there was none, drew the bolt and left him therein. Topsy re- 
venged himself by ‘ drying up the souls’ of the whole family with his inordinate expostulatory 
yells during the whole ot the remnant of Saturday and the greater part of Sunday. How- 
ever, there was no Tosy dogging the heels of the surpliced minister, and it was concluded 
that the sufferings which the doggie and the family had undergone would have their effect. Well, 
the week wore on. Tony as amiable and as useful as ever, without a particle of sullenness 
about him ; into the wheel went he right cheerfully, and made it turn more merrily than ever; 
in short, parlor, kitchen, and all, were loud in his praise. However, as it drew toward twelve 
o’clock on the Saturday, Topsy was missed. Poor Motty, the cook, was at her wit’s end: 


** Where ’s that vexatious turn-spit gone?’ 


was the question, and nobody could answer it. The boy who cleaned the knives was de- 
spatched to a distant barn where Tony was occasionally wont to recreate himself after his 
culinary labors by hunting rats. No—no Tony. The sturdy threshers, with whom he used 
sometimes to go home under the idea, as it was supposed, that they were the lords of the rat- 
preserve in the barn, and who, being fond of Tosy, in common with the whole village, used 
occasionally to give him 


** A bit of their supper, a bit of their bed,’ 


knew nothing of him. Great was the consternation at the rectory! Hints were thrown out 
that ‘ The Sassengers’ in the green lane had secreted him with the worst intentions, for he was 
plump and sleek; but their camp was searched in vain. The worthy family retired for the 
night, all mourning for Tony; and we believe there is no doubt that when the reverend master 
of the house came down on Sunday morning his first question was: ‘ Any tidings of Tony?’ 
A melancholy ‘No, Sir!’ was the answer. After an early breakfast, the village schools were 
heard ; their rewards distributed, not without inquiries for Tony; and when church-time 
came, it is said that the rector, who walked the short distance in full canonicals, looked over 
his shoulder more than once. He passed through the respectful country-people collected in 
the little green grave-yard, who looked up to him as their pastor and friend; he entered the 
low-roofed old Norman porch, overhung with ivy, he walked up the aisle, the well-filled pews 
on either side bearing testimony that his sober-minded flock hungered not for the excitement 
of fanaticism ; he entered the reading-desk, and as he was adjusting his hassock, caught the 
eye of Tony twinkling at him out of the darkest corner! Need we say more, than that after 
this Tony was permitted to go to church, with the unanimous approbation of the parish, as 
long as he lived? Now if this was not calculation on the part of Tony, we know not what else 
to term it; and we could refer our readers to well-authenticated stories in print—as our dear 
old nurse used to say, when she was determined to silence all incredulity —that go as far, and 
even farther, to show that these animals can calculate intervals of time. It is this intellecty- 
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aiity, joined with their individuality —for no two dogs are alike —that makes them such ad- 
mirable subjects for the gifted hand of Epwin LANDSEER. It is said that dogs have been 
taught to utter, after a fashion, one or two simple words, not exceeding two syllables: how- 


ever this may be, no one, we apprehend, who has seen ‘The Twa Dogs,’ can doubt that they 
converse.’ 

























Our author generously interposes his ‘ pen of steel’ to rescue from utter contempt 
the despised generation of French pugs. He says they are generous and affectionate, 
greatly delighting to be nursed in ladies’ laps, and ‘ understanding in a very short 
time whether the conversation relates to them, though not addressed to them, nor 
carried on in an altered tone, as indeed is the case with most sensible dogs.’ It strikes 
us that Lanpseer might almost copy this group, without troubling the subjects to ‘ sit’ 
for him : 





‘Ir was amusing to see three of these little dogs in company with Runpy, a beautiful beagle, 
especially when a splendid fellow of a French pointer was occasionally admitted into the 
party. The well-educated pointer, who could do every thing but talk, as they say, was or- 
dered into a chair, where he sat with a most becoming gravity, and there, wrapped in a cloak, 
and with his foraging-cap jauntily cocked over one eye, and a roll of paper in his mouth for a 
cigar, he looked much more manly than the whey-faced bipeds who pollute our streets and 
add their mouthful of foul smoke to ‘the fog and filthy air’ of this reeking town. When the 
little lapless dogs on the carpet saw this, they would surround his chair, sitting up in the usual 
begging position, and hoping, apparently. that among his other accomplishments he had learned 
the all-soothing art of nursing. Runpy generally took this opportunity of securing the best 

lace on the rug, where he lay stretched out on his side, before the fire. The suppliants find- 
ing that the Frenchman in the chair made no sign, and that they could produce no impression 
on the flinty hearts of the rest of the company, to each of whom in succession they had sat 
up, adjourned one alter the other, and after sitting up for a moment to the recumbent Runpy, 
sat down upon him; lookimg, as a friend once said, like a coroner’s jury sitting on the body; 
and indeed Runpy, who was good-tempered and used to the operation, lay as still as if he had 
been no longer of this world. They seemed to have the greatest objection to resting on the 
floor, richly Turkey-carpeted though it was. When they were thus seated, looking at the fire, 
with their backs to the company, the words ‘ Well, you may come,’ uttered without any parti- 
cular emphasis, would bring them all in a moment bounding into the laps of the speakers. At 
night they were always on the look-out for a friend who would take them to bed; otherwise 
the mat was their portion. At the well-known ‘To bed! to bed!’ they would rush from the 
snuggest of laps and gambol before you to your bed-room. As soon as they entered it, and 
were told ‘ You may go into bed,’ they would creep in between the sheets at the top and work 
their way down to the bottom, where they would lie all night at your feet, without moving, 


unless a particularly-favored Lilliputian was permitted to come up and lay its head on the pil- 
low or your arm.’ 




























That the faithful creatures so well depicted by our author should sometimes be 
subject to the most frightful and fatal of all diseases, which they communicate in 
their madness to their beloved master or mistress, is pronounced ‘ one of those inscru- 
table dispensations that sets all our philosophy at naught ’ 


‘Tur chamber of a human being writhing under hydrophobia is a scene never to be forgot 
ten by those who have had the misfortune to witness it. There lies the wretched victim, under 
a certain sentence of death —death the most dreadful! His unsteady glistening eye wanders 
over the anxious faces that surround him; the presence of any liquid—the noise of pouring 
it out—a polished surface, or any thing that suggests the idea of it, even the sudden admis- 
sion of a cold current of air—bring on the most agonizing paroxysms of spasm in the throat. 
Oh! to see him strong in resvlution, determined to make the rebel muscles obedient ; to see 
and hear him 










‘ * Struggle with the rising fits,’ 









and sit up and say that he will take his medicine. And there he is, apparently calm; the at- 
tendant approaches with the cup; he receives it; you almost think, so much does he seem to 
have his nerves under command, that he will drain it. He lifts it to his parched lips, his hag- 
gard eye rolls, the rising spasms overpower him. ‘I! can’t!’ he faintly utters, and falls back in 
agony. We dare not go on; it is too horrible!’ 


There would seem to be much misconception of the true characteristics of a rabid 
dog. Mr. Broperip observes: ‘ It is an error to suppose that a mad dog always shows 
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aversion to water, as the name of the disease implies; he will, on the contrary, some- 
times lap it— nay, swim across a river, without manifesting any of the horror that 
marks the disease in man. ‘The most sure symptom is a complete alteration of tem- 
per from the mild and the familiar to the sullen and the snarling; he snaps at all 
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objects, animate and inanimate, and gnaws them. Even in this state his behawor 
often continues unaltered to his master or mistress ; and hence the cases which have 
arisen from having been licked by the tongue of such a dog on some part of the face 
or hands where the skin had been broken. ‘Though he goes wildly about, apparently 
without an object, foaming at the mouth generally, and snapping as he proceeds, he 
rarely gallops, but mostly keeps to a sullen trot, with his tail down.’ The fact is not 
concealed, that although ‘ hydrophobia generally makes its appearance in man be- 
tween the thirtieth and fortieth days after the communication of the virus, fatal cases, 
that have occurred after a lapse of eighteen months, are on record; and there is not 
wanting high authority for the assertion that a person cannot be considered perfectly 
safe till two years at least have passed, reckoning from the time when the injury was 
received.’ But having sent our readers ‘to the dogs,’ ‘ pass we now’ to the cats ; 
those ‘chosen allies of womankind,’ so closely connected with the untranslatable 
word ‘ comfort,’ when associated with the domestic fireside. Our author contends, 
and we think with justice, that cats were brought into the world for quite another 
purpose than to be shod with walnut-shells, thrown off the church-tower with blown 
bladders tied to their necks, sent up into mid-heaven dangling at the tail of a kite, or 
made to navigate the hofse-pond im a bowl, there to withstand the attack of a fleet 
of water-dogs. He records the case of a huge Tuomas GrayMaLKIN, belonging to a 
little spiteful tailor, who lived near a Manual Labor School, that used to scratch up 
the choice seeds of the agricultural students as soon as they were deposited in the 
ground. The schneider treated their complaints against these repeated trespasses 
with great contempt ; insomuch that one of the delegation of remonstrants remarked 
mysteriously, that ‘ he had better look out, or he would n’t know his cat again when 
he saw it.’ ‘ Now look you what befell : 


‘ Arrer the exhibition of much ingenuity, and many failures, the trespasser was at last caught, 
bagged and carried into a room, where a convention of outraged gardeners immediately pro- 
ceeded to consult upon his doom. Two or three of the greatest sufferers loudly gave their 
voices for death ; others were for sparing his life, but curtailing his tail of its fair proportions, 
and otherwise maltreating him, so that he should never be the same cat again. At length the 
sage, who was merciful but determined, begged to be heard. He said that the tailor was in 
fault more than the cat, which did but after its kind in frequenting gardens, if suffered to go 
abroad at night. He explained his plan, which was adopted nem. con. ; and having dissolved 
sealing-wax quant. suff., in spirit of wine, dipped a brush therein; and while two assistants, who 
were bit and scratched worse than HoGaArtn’s actress in the barn, held the victim, painted the 
struggling Tommy all over of a bright vermilion, with a masterly hand. The tableau vivant 
was then set down, and home he bolted in the gloaming. How the cat entered the tailor’s 
house, and what the tailor thought of the advent, no one knew; but it was observed that the 
tailor’s hair became rather suddenly gray. For two days nobody saw either him or his cat. 
On the third, he, remembering the threat of the philosophic gardener, walked into the school- 
room, at high-school time, with his vermilion quadruped under his arm, held him up before 
the master, and asked, with a solemn voice and manner, ‘if that was the way a cat ought to 
be treated?’ The master, who was taken by surprise, burst out into a fit of laughter, in which 
he was of course joined by the boys. The crest-fallen tailor, without staying further to ques- 
tion, turned round, and with the port of a much-injured man, walked out with his rubicund 
cat under his arm, as he had walked in.’ 


A very interesting natural history of the cat is given, from which we gather, among 
other things, that the animal was domesticated among the Egyptians, being often 
found with the mummies in their cat-acombs, and sculptured on the monuments of 
that ancient country. If the reader has ever seen a cat pounce upon a hapless 
mouse, he will recognise in the following a very faithful picture: 

‘Some have found it difficult to account for the cause of the cat’s proficiency in the art of 
ingeniously tormenting. A scene of this sort is a horrible sight to any one of good feeling; 
but it is not at all clear that the cat, though she evidently takes great delight in the sport, per- 
petrates the act as a mere gratification of wanton cruelty. On the contrary, it seems that she 


resorts to this agonizing amusement as an exercise to sharpen her powers, or to keep, as it 
were, her hand in. A kitten, three parts grown, is very much given to this pastime. The 
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mouse, in its paroxysms of terror, leaps aloft: the cat secures the victim with a bound. She 
then remains quite quiet, giving the panting trembler time to recover, and presently the poor 
mouse attempts to steal off gently. She suffers him to go on—he quickens his pace~he is 
near the door —you feel almost certain that he is safe ; bounce ! she pitches on the wretch, and 
has him secure. In this way the mouse is made to exhaust all his powers of strength and in- 
genuity in his anxious endeavors to escape; while the cat, like a cunning fencer, is exercising 
herself to foresee and counteract every attempt. Sometimes a cat with kittens will slightly 
cripple two or three young rats, which she keeps under surveillance, occasionally turning out 
one fer the sport and practice of herself and family. But a cat knows better than to pursue 
this system with a bird which she has knocked down with a coup de patte; no; she kills the 
winged prey at once.’ 

An amusing account is given of a counterfeit animal who did duty for a cat in the 
play of ‘ Harlequin Wurrtineron,’ at one of the London theatres: 

‘ WHEN the rats ran about ‘to eat all up,’ to the great consternation of the king, and the in- 
finite delight of the holiday children, both small and great, down the captain of the ship put 
Wuittineton’s cat. The cat did his duty, and was always cruelly severe upon one particular 
scamperer, evidently not formed of pasteboard, and made to feel ‘he was no actor there :’ so 
far so good, excepting that the principal performer was rather of the least for a pantomimic 
cat, and moreover pursued his prey more in the canine than the feline style. Still he got ap- 
plause, and all went well, save with the poor real rat, who appeared for that night only. But 
when the victorious cat was brought forward to the floats in the arms of the captain, sur- 
rounded by the admiring king and queen and their whole court, panting from the recent deed, 
and with a real red elongation of tongue hanging out of his miouth, all the terrier was con- 
fessed 1’ 

Our author expresses strong doubts of the authenticity of the almost sacred story 
of WuittincTon and his cat: * Cat it might have been, but it was no mouser. Do 
we not know that catta signified a vessel? Does not the profound Bamtey acknow- 
ledge this, when under the word catta he says, Videtur genus esse navigii quod et 
angli nos dicimus,a cat? Didn't Puixir once build a great ship, and was n't she 
named Catus? We hope here be truths.’ Ruthless inconoclast! what sort of argu- 
ment is this? ‘Ill not believe it!’ will be the world-wide exclamation of ‘ children 
and youth.’ We agree with our author touching the existence of affection in the 
warm furry bosom of a cat. We had an instance of this when, after eight years’ ab- 
sence, we returned to the ‘ home of our childhood,’ and were so cordially welcomed 
by a‘ colored Tuomas-cat’ that he became what Mrs. Gamp calls ‘a nugiance,’ for 
he would not leave us under any circumstances. When we walked, he rubbed against 
our legs, in and out, back and forth, all the while ; and whenever we sat down, he 
would jump up iuto our lap, purr, and try to salute us with his rather pointed mous- 
tache. A story is here given of a favorite cat that would not be parted from its dying 
master; was with difficulty driven from the chamber of death ; and even after the 
body was ‘ compounded with the dust whereto ’t was kin,’ would return again and 
again to the grave, although repeatedly chased from the church-yard, and there lie, 
braving hunger for hours. No, no; Puss, although ‘a piteous, squalling, jarring 
lover,’ is nevertheless often an affectionate creature, and we are glad to see the race 
so well defended. 

Some French author, whose name we forget, speaking of mankind, says they are 
‘ moities singes et moities tigres.’ Some of our readers, therefore, must needs affect 
the subject of Monkeys ; an order of mammiferous animals which has always been 
and always will be regarded with feelings of mingled interest and disgust, by reason 
of its amusing tricks and the caricature which it presents of ‘us humans ;’ an appa- 
rent similarity only, however, which vanishes before anatomical investigation. We 
learn for the first time that these agile creatures are ‘ excellent eating.’ ‘ Waiter, a 

” 


dish of monkey, rare !’ is an order that we have never heard at an American restau- 


rant. Here ensues an amusing anecdote of an ape at Parimaribo, Dutch Guiana 
The writer had killed a female monkey : 
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‘ As she carried on her back a young one, which had not been wounded, we took them both 
along with us; and when we returned to the plantation, my ape had not quitted the shoulders 
of its mother. Itclung so closely to them, that I was obliged to have the assistance of a negro 
to disengage them; but scarcely was it separated from her, when, like a bird, it darted upon 
a wooden block that stood near, covered with my father’s peruke, which it embraced with its 
four paws, nor could it be compelled to quit its position. Deceived by its instinct, it still 
imagined itself to be on the back of its mother, and under her protection. As it seemed per- 
fectly at ease on the peruke, I resolved to suffer it to remain, and to feed it there with goats’ 
milk. It continued in its error for three weeks; but after that period, emancipating itself 
from its own authority, it quitted the fostering peruke, and by its amusing tricks became the 
friend and favorite of the whole family.’ 


It is difficult to suppress a smile at the idea of a monkey clinging to a full-bottom wig 
on a block, and fancying it its mother, when that mother couldn’t even know that it was 
‘out.’ There is a laughable story of a monkey, most quaintly told in ‘ The Hundred 
Mery Talys,’ printed in the year 1578, and accidentally discovered by Conybeare, 
the lamented antiquarian. A master sends his Welch retainer with a letter to the 
Chief Justice, in order to obtain favor for a criminal who had been in the writer’s 
service, with directions to the said Welchman to return with an answer. ‘The story 
then proceeds thus: 


‘Tuts Welcheman came to the Chefe Justyce place, and at the gate saw an ape syttynge 
there in a cote made for hym, as they use to apparel! apes for disporte. This Welcheman dyd 
of his cappe and made curtsye to the ape, and sayd: ‘ My mayster recommendeth him to my 
lorde youre father, and sendeth him here a letter.’ This ape toke this letter and opened it, 
and lokyd thereon, and after lokyd vpon the man, makynge many mockes and moyes, as the 
propertyes of apes is todo. This Welcheman, because he understood him not, came agayne 
to his mayster, accordynge to his commandes, and told hym he delyvered the letter unto my 
lorde chefe iustice sonne, who was at the gate in a furred cote. Anone his mayster asked him 
what answere he broughte? The man sayd he gaue hym an answere, but it was other Frenche 
or Laten, for he understode him not. ‘ But, Syr,’ quod he, ‘ ye nede not to fere, for I saw in 
his countenance so moche, that I warrante you he wy]! do your errande to my lorde his father.’ 
This gentylman in truste thereof made not anye further suite; for lacke whereof his seruaunt 
that had done the felonye within a monthe after was rayned at the kynge’s benche, and caste, 
and afterwarde hanged.’ 


And what does the reader think is the moral which was educed from this incident 
by our quaint old author? ‘Some reflection, perhaps, upon the impunity of those 
attached to the great, with a hint at Gop’s judgment against unjust judges?” No 
such thing: ‘ By this ye may see that every wyse man ought to take hede that he 
sende not a folyssche seruante vpon a hasty message that is a matter of nede.’ Not 
a bad specimen of the morality of ‘the good old times.’ Have the goodness to laugh 
encouragingly at the following, if it isn’t too much trouble: 


‘A MONKEY that was permitted to run free had frequently seen the men-servants in the great 
country kitchen, with its huge fire-place, take down a powder-horn that stood on the chimney- 
piece and throw a few grains into the fire, to make Jemima and the rest of the maids jump 
and scream, which they always did on such occasions very lustily. Pug watched his oppor- 
tunity, and when all was still, and he had the kitchen entirely to himself, he clambered up, got 
possession of the well-filled powder-horn, perched himself very gingerly on one of the hori- 
zontal wheels placed for the support of sauce-pans, right over the waning ashes of an almost 
extinct wood-fire, screwed off the top of the horn, and reversed it over the grate. 

‘ The explosion sent him half way up thechimney. Before he was blown up he was a smug, 
trim, well-conditioned monkey as you would wal to see of a summer’s day; he came down 
a carbonadoed nigger in miniature, in an avalanche of burning soot. The d@ plomb with which 
he pitched upon the hot ashes, in the midst of the general flare-up, aroused him to a sense of 
his condition. He was missing for days. Hunger at last drove him forth, and he sneaked into 
the house, close-singed, begrimed, and looking scared and devilish. He recovered with care, 
but like some otker great personages, he never got over his sudden elevation and fall, but be- 
came a sadder if not a wiser monkey. If ever Puc forgot himself and was troublesome, you 
had only to take down a powder-horn in his presence, and he was off to his hole like a shot, 
screaming and clattering his jaws like a pair of castanets.’ 


Many other very amusing anecdotes of monkeys are related ; especially of one 
who, sitting in a child’s high chair at his master’s table, (a peruked old bachelor,) saw 
the guests helped to a piece of delicious patisserie, while he was neglected. He was 
too well-bred to make any indecorous snatch at the attraction, as most monkeys 
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would have done; at last, however, he could stand it no longer; so looking to the 
right and left, and finally fixing his eyes on the guests opposite, he quietly lifted up 
his hand behind his master’s back, and gave his tail such a tug as made the powder 
fly, withdrew his hand in an instant, and sat with a vacant expression of the greatest 
innocence. People don’t like to have their tails pulled. His master gave him a look, 
and Jacko gave him another, which said as plainly as look could speak: ‘ Don’t be 
angry; don’t thrash me; they did not see it ; I beg your pardon, but I must have a 
bit of that apricot tart!’ He was forgiven and helped.’ The author mentions a sin- 
gular compact entered into between a monkey and a pig, the latter of which was to 
carry the monkey across an orchard, to a favorite apple-tree, on condition that the 
monkey should climb the tree and give it a shake, for the benefit of the ‘ party of the 
first part.’ A clever monkey is mentioned by Humsoipt, whom he saw obtaining 
his rides without any such understanding. He used to bide his time, and every morn- 
ing caught a luckless pig, which he compelled to perform the part of his horse. Seated 
on pigback, he rode majestically about the whole day, clinging to his bristly steed as 
firmly as the ‘Old Man of tne Sea’ clung to Sinsap, the veracious voyager. We 
subjoin one or two additional sketches, fancying that perchance our readers ‘ want to 
see the monkeys more.’ The following is an incident in the life of one of the tribe 
from the old continent, a ‘ Wanderow’ called, then at a London menagerie : 


‘He would run up his pole and throw himself over the cross-bar, so as to swing backward 
and forward, as he hung suspended by the chain which held the leathern strap that girt his 
loins. The expression of his countenance was peculiarly innocent; but he was sly, very sly, 
and not to be approached with impunity by those who valued their head-gear. He would sit 
demurely on his cross-perch, pretending to look another way, or to examine a nut-shell for 
some remnant of kernel, till a proper victim came within his reach; when down the pole he 
rushed, and up he was again in the twinkling of an eye, leaving the bare-headed surprised one 
minus his hat, at least, which he had the satisfaction of seeing undergoing a variety of meta- 
morphoses under the plastic hands of the grinning ravisher, not at all calculated to improve a 
shape which the taste of a Moore, perhaps, had designed and executed. It was whispered — 
horrescimus referentes ! — that he once scalped a bishop who ventured too near, notwithstanding 
the caution given to his lordship by another dignitary of the church, and that it was some time 
before he could be made to give up, with much mowing and chattering, the well-powdered 
wig which he had profanely transferred from the sacred poll to hisown. The lords spiritual 
of the present day, with one or two laudable exceptions, are safe from such sacrilege; now it 
would be nearly as difficult to take a wig off a bishop as it once was to take the ‘ breeks’ off a 
Highlandman. 

‘But another Wanderow confined in the open part of the gardens in the Regent’s Park was 
of a different temperament. There was melancholy about this creature. He would climb his 
pole, ascend to his elevated house-top, and there sit for half an hour together, gazing wistfully 
at that distant portion of the park which presented, when viewed from his position, the ap- 
pearance of a thick wood, every now and then looking down, as if he were contrasting the 
smooth-shaven painted pole to which they had fettered him with the rugged, living ‘columns 
of the evergreen palaces’ of his fathers.’ 


A single anecdote of one of another species, that managed to escape from his cage 
into the enclosure of a menagerie at Paris, must close our Monkeyana : 


‘IRRITATED by the stubborn refusal of the baboon to return, his keeper, not very prudently, 
threatened him with a stick. This, instead of producing the desired effect, roused all the 
ferocity of the beast, and he flew at the unfortunate man, whom he wounded so severely in 
the thigh as to endanger his life. The monkey continued at large, though almost every expe- 
dient to make him return to confinement was resorted to. No; all would not do. At last it 
was recollected that the keeper’s daughter, who had been kind to the prisoner, seemed to be a 
decided favorite; so the pretty Frenchwoman, tirée d quatre épingles, appeared at a grated door 
opposite to that of the cage through which the animal had to pass. But even so powerful a 
lure had no effect till a man approached the belle and pretended to caress her. This was too 
much; the poor jealous dupe could not bear the sight. He darted furiously through the open 
door of his prison at the hateful intruder, and was instantly secured. This was treacherous ; 
but as the lords of the creation themselves, from Samson down to the MacHEaTus, have 
been the victims of the dear delightful deluders, a monkey has no right to complain.’ 


We have often seen a monkey leap upon an elephant ; why then may we not take 
a similar leap from the monkey ‘ stand-point?” We shall; and we wish we had space 
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to copy the admirable description wnich Mr. Broperir gives of an elephant’s trunk, 
that wonderful organ, which is almost equal to the hand of man, and one of the most 
elaborate pieces of mechanism in the world: ‘ The proboscis is the elephant’s pump, 
his drinking-cup, his water reservoir, his jet d’eau, from whose fountain he besprinkles 
his_broad back and ample body ; his powdering apparatus, wherewith he puffs the 
collected dust over his moistened hide, to protect it from flies ; his foraging instrument, 
with which he collects his food, from the enormous leafy branch torn from the lofty 
tree, to the stalk of grass, or the barleycorn picked up from the ground; his tooth- 
brush, (we have seen one rub his teeth with mud-dentifrice by its aid,) and his all- 
powerful arm. Such is this wonderful concentration of might and skill, capable of 
the most tremendous exertion and the most delicate adjustment, now dashing a strong 
living man against a wall, from which he falls a mashed and blood-stained inanimate 
mass, at the behest of an eastern tyrant, and anon gathering up the comfits granted 
as the terrible brute’s reward.’ So various are the uses to which the elephant puts 
his trunk, that some closet zodlogists have contended that an infant elephant nurses 
its mother with it! Not so, however, ‘by a trunk-full.’ The error of the ‘ trunk- 
sucking faction’ arose from their having seen the young elephant -‘ calf’ touching the 
breasts of its mother (which are situated on the chest) with its proboscis; but it no 
more nurses with that organ than a baby does with its hand. What is its mouth 
made for, we.should like to know! It has a mouth, and almost as much ‘ openness 
when it smiles’ as an anaconda. Here follows an instance of ‘ combined effort’ on 
the part of elephants, without the direct guidance of man. The account is unde- 
niably authentic : 

‘Two elephants had been directed to knock down a wall, by the direction of their guides, 
who had dismissed them to their task with their trunks guarded by leather, and with the usual 
promise of fruit and spirituous liquors if they performed it well. The elephants proceeded 
to their work, not singly, but doubling up their guarded trunks, they combined their forces, 
and swaying themselves in equal and measured time, these huge living battering-rams pro- 
pelled their broad fronts against the building. As it shook under the repetition of their over- 
powering and uniform shocks, they watched the vacillating equilibrium of the tottering wall, 
and having made, at the precisely proper moment, one grand, simultaneous effort, suddenly 
drew back to avoid the tumbling ruins. This may be ‘what we somewhat superciliously call 
instinct,’ to use the expressive language of the author of ‘ Vathek,’ but it looks very like rea- 
son. Two men could not have wielded their instruments of destruction with more efficiency 
and discretion. In the case of these elephants, the utmost possible advantage was taken of 
their own organization. The broad and massive forehead, expanded and fortified by the volu- 
minous cellular sinus which separates the external from the internal table of the skull, the 


short, compact neck, and the impulse of the well-balanced, overwhelming weight, were all 
brought to bear in the most effective manner.’ 


An elephant left alone has often acted according to the necessities of the case, with 
the most remarkable intelligence : 


‘Take, for example, the story told by the author of ‘Twelve Years’ Military Adventure,’ 
who declares that he had seen the wife of a guide give a baby in charge to an elephant while 
she went on some business, and had observed the sagacity and care of the unwieldy nurse, to 
his great amusement. The babe, with the restlessness of childhood, began, as soon as it was 
left to itself, to crawl about, getting in the course of its vagaries sometimes under the huge 
legs of the animal, and at others becoming entangled among the branches of the trees on 
which he was feeding. On such occasions the elephant would in the most tender manner dis- 
engage the child, either by lifting it out of the way with its trunk, or removing the impedi- 
ments to its progress in the same manner. When the child had crawled so far as nearly to 
reach the limits of the elephant’s range, (for he was chained by the leg to a stump driven into 
the ground,) he would protrude his trunk and lift the child back, as gently as possible, to the 
spot whence it had started. No old woman could have tended her charge with more show of 
reason.’ 


Our readers have doubtless read many instances of the humorous revenge taken 
by elephants upon visitors, or others, who have ‘ hurt their feelings’ by discourteous 
or inhospitable treatment. ‘The anecdote especially of the elephantine ‘ equirt’ that 
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sprinkled with dirty water the tailor who pricked him with a needle, is familiar to 
every school-boy. But we suspect the following will possess the merit of novelty: 


‘A very intelligent elephant was shown, some years since, in a caravan of wild beasts at a 
fair in the west of England. One of those practical jokers, whose wit lies in pouring melted 
butter into a friend’s pocket, or conveying a putrid oyster into his plate, had been doling out 
some gingerbread nuts of the first quality to the elephant, who received the instalments, smell 
as they were, with satisfaction and gratitude, manifesting the latter by the spontaneous per- 
formance of some of his tricks between the somewhat protracted intervals of supply. Sud- 
denly his benefactor produced a large paper parcel, weighing some two or three pounds, and 
presented it en masse. The elephant took it as it was, and consigned the whole to his powerful 
crushing-mill. Hardly, however, had he swallowed the dose, before he gave a loud roar, and 
exhibited all the symptoms of suffering severely from internal heat, handing —yes, handing, 
for the trunk acted as dexterously as a hand—the bucket to his keeper, as if beseeching for 
water, which was given to him, and of which he continued to pour floods sufficient to drive a 
mill down his capacious and burning throat. 

‘* Ha!’ said the joker, addressing his victim, ‘ those nuts were a trifle hot, old fellow, I guess |’ 

‘* You had better be off,’ exclaimed the keeper, ‘ unless you want the bucket at your head; 
and sarve you right. too!’ 

‘ The dispenser of ginger and pepper took the hint; for there was an angry glare in the drink- 
er’s eye while the distressed beast was pumping up his sixth bucketful; and in good time he 
took it; for he had scarcely cleared the entrance of the show, when the empty bucket was 
hurled after him by the elephant with such force and correctness of aim, that if he had been 
a moment later his joking would in all probability have been terminated with his life on the spot. 

‘A year had passed away, and the wayfarers from the country villages trod over the withered 
leaves that had, when fresh, green and vigorous, shielded their heads from the burning sum- 
mer’s sun, as they again bent their steps to the same annual autumnal fair, where the elephant 
had been before exhibited, and where he was again ready to receive company. 

‘Our joker was again among his visitors, and, forgetful of his narrow escape from the bucket, 
which at the time another wit observed he had been near kicking, came, as before, with one 
coat-pocket filled with ‘ best nuts,’ and the other with hot nuts. He gave the elephant two or 
three nuts from the best sample, and then drew forth and presented him with a hot one. No 
sooner had the elephant tasted it, than he seized the coat-tails of his tormentor, and with one 
whirling sweep with his trunk lifted him from the ground, till, the tails giving way, the man 
dropped half-dead with fright, and with his coat reduced toa jacket. The elephant meanwhile 
quietly inserted the end of his trunk into the pocket containing the best nuts, and leisurely 
proceeded, keeping his foot on the coat-tails, to discuss every nut of them. When he had fin- 
ished the last, he trampled upon the pocket containing the hot nuts, till he had reduced them 
to a mash; and then, after having torn the tails to rags, threw the soiled fragments at the head 
of his facetious friend, amid the derision of the assembled crowd.’ 


But we must pause. We have given the reader an ample taste of the quality of 
these ‘ Recreations ;’ and he that would read more, let him proceed to that noble in- 
stitution, the ‘ Mercantile Library,’ at Clinton Hall, and inquire of the courteous and 
gentlemanlike attendant there for the complete book, and if it be not ‘ out’ it ‘ shall be 
given him.’ 


Fine-Arts Derostrory.—‘ Speaking generally, as a general thing,’ we should 
say that our people probably have but a meagre idea of the modern French and Ger- 
man schools of art. For this, of course, they have not heretofore been to blame; as 
there were no worthy specimens of these schools accessible to the public, and our 
ideas of continental art, as of continental literature, dinners, kisses, and all other 
things continental whatsoever, have been dribbled into our brains through English 
goose-quills. But now we have no longer this excuse: the comprehensive and really 
choicely-selected gallery of Gourit, Visert, nr Cie., on the corner of Broadway 
and Reade-street, has fairly supplied this deficiency ; and it will henceforth be an 
unpardonable piece of ignorance not to know something of such exquisite artists as 
Dextarocne, Ary Scuerrer, LANDILLE, WaLDMULLER, Court, GRONLAUD and 
Mutter, some of whose finest original works adorn this gallery. Beside the truly 
sublime ‘ Dead Curist,’ by the great religious painter of modern Europe, Ary Scuer- 
FER, you may see here an ‘ Undine’ by Mutter, some fruit and flower painting by 
Gr6nLaup, several female figures and faces by LAuDELLE and Court, with a wealth 
of other beautiful things, not to be conjured out of our ink-stand at the present sitting. 
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Gossir with Reapers AND CorresronpENts.— ‘ Ho! for California! ‘ Ho! for 
California! Oh, certainly ; ‘ho! for California! But let us ask those who are 
‘ well off,’ and only desire to be ‘ better off;) who are about leaving wives and chil- 
dren, to seek for the ‘ gold that perisheth ;’ to read the following ‘ Lines to a Gold 
Coin,’ written at Cherical, India, by Leypen, a Scottish poet : 


‘ Suave of the dark and dirty mine! ‘Slave of the mine! thy yellow light 
What vanity has brought thee here? Gleams baleful as the tomb-fire drear : 
How can | bear to see thee shine A gentle vision comes by night 
So bright, whom I have bought so dear? My lonely widowed heart to cheer ; 
The tent-ropes flapping lone I hear, Her eyes are dim with many a tear 
For twilight converse, arm in arm ; That once were guiding stars to mine: 
The jackal's shriek bursts on mine ear, Her fond heart throbs with many a fear: 


Where mirth and music wont to charm. I cannot bear to see thee shine ! 
‘By Chéric4l’s dark wandering streams, ‘For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave ! 
Where cane-tufts shadow a!! the wild, I left a heart that loved me true; 


Sweet visions haunt my waking dreams I crossed the tedious ocean-wave, 

Of Teviot loved while still a child; To roam in climes unkind and new: 
Of castle rocks stupendous piled The cold wind of the stranger blew 
By Esk or Edin’s classic wave, Chill on my withered heart: the grave 
Where loves of youth and friendship smiled, Dark and untimely met my view — 

Uncursed by thee, vile yellow slave! And all for thee, vile yellow slave! 


‘ Fade, day-dreams sweet, from memory fade! | ‘ Ha! comest thou now so late to mock 
The perished bliss of youth’s first prime, A wanderer’s banished heart forlorn, 
That once so bright on fancy played, Now that his frame the lightning shock 
Revives no more in after time. Of sun-rays tipt with death has borne ? 
Far from my sacred natal clime, From love, from friendship, country, torn, 
[ haste to an untimely grave ; To memory’s fond regret the prey ; 
The daring thoughts that soared sublime Vile slave! thy yellow dross I scorn — 
Are sunk in ocean’s southern wave. | Go mix thee with thy kindred clay !’ 


How many who shall brave the ‘ sun-rays tipped with death’ that reveal the yel- 
low ‘ slave of the mine’ in California, will look back upon the scenes and friends they 
have left perhaps forever behind them ! Has it come to this? ‘ Well, it has :’ 
painting the human face has certainly come in vogue again among certain belles of 
the metropolis ; ay, and among certain ci-devant married beaux, too, if we may trust 
authentic report. ‘The art has its disadvantages, however. A ‘ well-painted woman,’ 
take she never so much pains to invite the approach of lovers, is obliged to keep them 
at a certain distance; a sigh in a languishing lover, if brought too near her, would 
dissolve a feature ; and a kiss surreptitiously snatched by a forward one, might trans- 
fer the complexion of the mistress to the admirer—and that would ‘ make it bad.’ 
Apropos of this: what fine black hair, and glossy sable moustaches some of our 
young friends and contemporaries, who have been counterfeiting gray hair and whis- 
kers so long, have lately permitted to assume their natural appearance! As PLAcIpE 
says in ‘The Man of Nerve,’ they are now ‘ Mites G. Aspens, twenty years of 
age!’ . . . Iswn’r the ensuing epistle rather a good hit-off of the figurative or com- 
parative style, so common in certain portions of this good republic of ours? Just scan 
it, reader, and see if you don’t think so: 


‘I now take my pen in hand to write to you, to inform you that I got here as safe as a thief 
in a mill, two days after I left you and the rest of my friends. I was crammed into a stage- 
wagon, where the passengers were as thick as crows in a corn-field, and the jouncin’ of the 
carriage made me as sick as death; yet I am now, by the blessing of Heaven, perfectly re- 
covered, and feel as hearty as a buck. I have bought a new suit of clothes, which sit as slick 
as a whistle ; and sure as a gun, if you should see me now, you would grin like a ‘painter.’ 
The gentleman that I live with is as sour as a crab; but to make some amends for his ill-nature, 
his wife is as pleasant as a basket of chips, and his daughters are as lively as a pea on a hat 
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shovel; though, to tell the truth, one of ’em is as homely as acarpenter’s chest of tools. | 
know I shan’t like him, for he is as snappish as a mud-turtle if I let a customer go out of the 
shop without tradin’. ile says a merchant’s clerk should have a tongue as smooth as goose- 
grease, and be able to lie without blushing ; and he should be as limber as a weasel, and as full 
of bows when a lady comes in as a dog is of fleas. When he tells the women how much his 
goods cost him, he winks like a toad under a currant-bush. On Sunday I went to hear Mr. 
S —— preach, who, boss says, is the only man that knows how to preach the gospel ; though I 
thought he was no more up to our parson than chalk is to cheese. Monday was muster day, but 
I was as busy as a bee, and so did n’t train ; but if I had, I should have been as wet as a drownded 
rat, for it rained all day. Some of those who did train, looked as sour as bonny-clabber; but 
they had to go, as they were ‘in for it,’ as the toad said when he saw the man a-comin’. Mr. 
LincHP1n, the teamster, is waiting for this, and 1 must break off as short as a goat’s tail.’ 


We have ourselves heard our eastern fellow-citizens use almost every simile con- 
tained in the above epistle. ‘They sound oddly enough, however, when brought to- 
gether in one document. Apmire with us, reader, the following most ‘ flowing’ 
stanzas. You will remember them along time; for, to say nothing of the sentiment, 
there is such a happy collocation of words in the piece, that somehow or other it is 
impossible to forget it. We read it for the first time twenty years ago nearly, and it 
is at this moment as vivid as ever in our memory : 


‘ OnE eve of beauty, when the sun 
Was on the stream of Guadalquiver, 

To gold converting, one by one, 
The ripples of that mighty river; 

Beside me on the bank was seated 
A Seville girl, with auburn hair, 

And eyes that might the world have cheated — 

A wild, bright, wicked, diamond pair. 


‘ She stooped and wrote upon the sand, 
Just as the loving sun was going, 
With such a soft, small, shining hand, 

You would have sworn ’t was silver flowing : 
Her words were three, and not one more; 
What could D1ana’s motto be ? 
The syren wrote upon the shore, 
‘Death ! not inconstancy !’ 


‘ And then her two large languid eyes 
So turned on mine, the devil take me! 
I set the stream on fire with sighs, 
And was the fool she chose to make me. 
Saint Francis would have been deceived 
By such an eye and such a hand ; 
But one week more, and I believed 
As much the woman as the sand!’ 


A FRIEND tells us, that sitting in an inn in Baltimore, the other day, he was struck 
with the singular appearance of an old Guinea negro, ‘ black as the ace of spades,’ 
who was attending to some menial duty in the travellers’ room. His face was scarred 
and seamed, his legs were dreadfally awry, and his hands seemed almost turned wrong 
side outward, and in form and color resembled more than any thing else the paws of 
a wild animal, or the hands of an orang-outang. Our informant inquired of Pompey 
what had occasioned these deformities. ‘ Wal, dey is beformities, massa, dat’s fac’. 
Wal den, I’ll tell you how dey come, massa. ’Good many years ago, I was in lub 
wid a handsum black gal, and we was same as married ; and one day I see a nigger 
comin’ out o’ de house. I knew dat man, an’ uf I am a nigger I hab my feelin’s. I 
was full ob de debbil in my heart ag’in him, ’cos I know’d him, and I know’d where 
he worked—e’yah! e’yah! He worked in a powder-mill ; and next day I went up 
dar. I went tode door and looked in, and dar I see him; an’ I took a coal o’ fire dat I 
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had brought along, and frow’d it in on to de floor. Gor-amighty, massa, ’fore I coftid 
get away myse’f, dere was de biggest flash o’ lightnin’ J ebber see, and dat was de last 
I know’d any t’ing "bout dat business fortwo months. “T would a-been all right, dough, 
but de man *t was dar was not de nigger I t’ought! He’s a dead nigger his-se’f, 
dough, long ago ; and I was glad ob it when he went, ’cos he aiways looked at me as if 
he ’d got de best ob it; and he did got de best ob it, massa, dat’s fac’ ; for I wasn’t 
de han’sumest nigger den dat dar was in Maryland—dat’s sartain sure. E’yah! 
e’yah!’ He shambled away, and our friend saw him no more. . . . Is there 
any one, among all our readers; in the silence of the night-watches, or when the 
first thoughts of morning rush upon the redwakened mind; who has not sometimes 
felt with Sir Humpnrey Davy, in his ‘Salmonia? ‘I envy no quality of the mind or 
intellect in others, be it genius, power, wit, or fancy ; but if I could choose what 
would be most delightful, and I believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm reli- 
gious belief to every other blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness ; creates 
new hopes, when all earthly hopes vanish ; and throws over the decay, the destruc- 
tion of existence, the most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens life even in death ; and 
from corruption and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes an instrument of 
torture and shame the ladder of ascent to Paradise ; and, far above all combinations 
of earthly hopes, calls up the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths; the 
gardens of the blessed; the security of everlasting joys, where the sensualist and 
the sceptic view only gloom, decay, annihilation and despair’ . . . SramMerine, 
although somewhat inconvenient to those afflicted with it, and often exciting our 
sympathies for the sufferer, is sometimes witnessed under circumstances so ludicrous 
as to cause us momentarily to forget its true character. We heard a friend relate 
the other day the following authentic anecdote. A countryman, an inveterate stam- 
merer, trading at the city of St. John, New-Brunswick, among other articles on his 
list of ‘ wants’ had a file. Stepping into a shop near at hand, (the owner of which 
happened himself to be a stutterer,) he hastily addressed the man at the counter with: 
‘Ha-ha-ha-have you g-g-go-go-got any f-f-f-files?” ‘N-n-n-no, Sir, we have n’t 
g-g-g0-go-got any f-f-f-files.’ Quick as thought the sensitive and excited countryman’s 
fist was seen in immediate and dangerous proximity to the affrighted shop-keeper’s 
nose, while he thundered out: ‘ You inf-f-fernal sc-sc-oundrel you, what do you mean 
by mo-mo-mocking me?” In the Euphuistic style of compliment, we do not 
remember ever to have met a more felicitous thing than this: 

‘PRoMETHEUS stole fire, the poets all say, 

To enliven the image he ’d modelled of clay; 

Had fair Mary been with him, the beams of her eyes 

Would have saved him the trouble of robbing the skies.’ 

‘ Knockine head, in token of respect and thanks,’ as the Chinese have it, the 
Epiror hereof wishes ‘ Isaac Watkins, Jr.,’ (a ‘ weak invention,’ though not of ‘ the 
enemy,) health and happiness. A better ‘ budget’ is seldom opened : 

‘ Down- East, December, 1848. 

‘Mr. Kntcx.: Overhauling the pigeon-holes and sly corners in the office of one of our vil- 
lage attorneys, for the purpose of cleaning up and ‘setting to rights,’ I fell upon divers ‘ cob- 
webs,’ some of which I have been tempted to send to you. Thus: 

‘How I gor tnto BustneEss.— About three months after my admission to the bar, my door 
was opened for the first time by a client. Long and dreary days were those during which I 
listened in vain for the foot-falls of my first client. He came at length, in the person of a Green 
Mountain boy, who had been arraigned for an assault on one Snow House. Hastening to the 
office of the prosecuting attorney, big with the importance of a case, I found there the attorney, 
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the magistrate, (a shrewd Scotchman, who knew Rosert Burns, and had read ‘Tam O’Shanter’ 
in the poet’s manuscript,) the complainant, and sundry anxious spectators. The attorney for 
the prosecution, having read in magnificent style the complaint and warrant, proceeded to say : 
‘May it please your honor: it cannot have escaped the court’s attention, although it may not 
have been noticed by the young gentleman who appears to be for the defence, yet, I say, it 
cannot have escaped your attention, that I have departed from the usual form in drawing this 
warrant, I have not caused it to be issued in the name of ‘THE StTaTEe oF MAINE,’ as is the 
common practice. On making inquiry of the complainant into the suckumstances (he always 
pronounced it so) of this case, 1 was of opinion that they were not sufficiently aggravated to 
authorize me to grant a warrant in the name and behalf of the State, but would justify me in issuing 
one in the name of the gentleman injured, which I accordingly have done. With this explanation, 
which I hope will be puffectly satisfactory to the court, I will now state ‘all and fully’ the evi- 
dence which we expect to offer, and on which we shall rely for a conviction.’ Having finished 
his ‘ opening,’ the learned counsel took his seat; when I ventured a motion to quash the ‘ docu- 
ments,’ for that they were not ‘in the name of the State of Maine.’ ‘1 shall allow that motion,’ 
said the justice, before the complainant’s counsel had time to make any remarks thereon. The 
warrant was ‘squashed.’ J got my name up that day. 

‘ My next call was from a young man, a son of one of the ‘merchant princes’ of Boston, who 
was at that time (in 1835, the season of the ‘land fever,’) stopping in ‘ our village,’ where his 
father had recently made some ‘heavy’ real-estate purchases. He was a wild boy, and would 
tipple. One day he came into the office, a little ‘tight’ and greatly excited. ‘’Squire,’ said 
he, ‘I want a warrant against J——, the shoemaker, as quick as you can make it.’ ‘What 
has he been doing?’ I asked. ‘Why, he’s abused me shamefully, and I won’t submit to it!’ 
‘ Well, what has he done? Didhe strike you?’ ‘No, but he abused me; he called me a d—d 
scoundrel, and J want to make him prove his words !’ 

‘ Among other things I found in an old brown-covered note-book the following, which, re- 
lating as it does to the worthy deacon mentioned in a tate number of your ‘useful’ Magazine, I 
transcribe ; remarking, however, that he was no deacon—only a Methodist. On the conclu- 
sion of a long and fervent prayer at one of the nightly prayer-meetings in his own city, ina 
season of great awakening there, having dwelt on the mercy and goodness of Gop, as mani- 
fested in His works and His presence among them, he wound up his outpouring of gratitude 
by adding: ‘And now, O Lorp, we would not wish to dictate, but would humbly suggest the pro- 
priety of a revival over in B——r!’ 

‘And another: Two members of the same society had become sureties to a contract for 
building a church, and one of them had been compelled to pay a large sum thereon; and not 
being able to get his money from the society, the principal in the obligation sued his co-surety 
for contribution. At the trial, which was before Chief-Justice WH—n, (one of the great men 
of Maine, now about to descend from the bench he has so long honored and dignified ; a rare, 
true man; never coaxed nor scared from what he believed to be right, and a genial humorist 
withal ;) the ex-governor, of whom you have heard, was counsel for the defendant, and our 
deacon friend (but I insist he was n’t a deacon,) was a witness for the plaintiff. The plaintiff 
desired to prove by the witness that at a church-meeting the defendant had, at least by implica- 
tion, admitted his liability in the suit then pending. The witness stated that the defendant 
complained to the meeting that he had been sued for moneys which they had agreed to pay 
and ought to pay ; that they had neglected and refused to do what was right, and he was in 
consequence in danger of being hauled in and made to pay a large amount. ‘He used,’ said 
the witness, ‘a great deal of hard language toward the brethren, and we thought he a-bused 
some of them.’ ‘ Well, Mr. witness,’ asked the ex-governor, ‘what did you do?’ ‘Why, he 
talked very hard about us, and used unchristian language, and we—ah—ah——’ ‘Did you 
agree to pay the debt?’ interrupted the ex-governor. ‘No: he talked very hard, and we could 
not get along with him; and so we had to—to turn him out!’ ‘Qh,’ said the judge, looking 
over his double specs, ‘ you could n’t pay him, and so you excommunicated him !” 

‘I am, 1 hope, 
‘Excusably yours, 
— ‘Isaac WATKINS, JR.’ 


We sat the other day for a little while to see a free-spoken, ingenuous young man, 
who had few concealments of plan or purpose, have his brains picked by one of your 
still, designing persons, who dignify selfish meanness with the name of ‘tact’ or 
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‘policy.’ ‘These are the sort of worldly gentry that we like especially to meet. Thtre 
is only one game to play with them. Fix a full round eye unwinkingly upon theirs ; 
follow no ‘lead’ of conversation; exchange words equally with them; and if they 
close a brief and careful sentence with an inquiring ‘I suppose?’ or a conservative 
‘You will do so, perhaps?’ answer to the first,‘ Indeed?’ and to the second, ‘ Perhaps.’ 
We say it with a full consciousness of the self-satire conveyed in the remark, never- 
theless we say it, that this kind of inquisitors would find our brains ‘ very poor pick- 
ing. . . . * Puease tell your correspondent,’ says a friend, in a note to the Eprror, 
‘who writes you on the subject of ‘ American Hereditary Aristocracy, that the 
whole thing has been done extremely well in three stanzas by that very clever satirist, 
your old correspondent, Joun G. Saxe: 
‘ OF all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth 
Among our ‘ fierce democracie !’ 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save it from sneers, 
Not even a couple of rotten peers ; 


A thing for laughter, fleers and jeers, 
Js American aristocracy ! 


‘ English and Irish, French and Spanish, 
German, Italian, Dutch and Danish, 
Crossing their veins until they vanish 
In one conglomeration ! 

So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed, 

No heraldry Harvey will ever succeed 
In finding the circulation ! 


‘Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 
Your family thread you can’t ascend,. 
Without good reason to apprehend 
You may find it waxed at the other end 

By some plebeian vocation ! 
Or, worse than that, your boasted Line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine 
That plagued some worthy relation!’ 


We have received some lines from Schenectady, entitled ‘The Dead know not Any- 
thing’ So far as a knowledge of what constitutes poetry is concerned, our corres- 
pondent has shown that there are some of the living who have very little advantage 
over the dead. . . . Tue following lucid exposition of what constitutes an ‘ interro- 
gatory’ in law was lately made to a juvenile ‘ inquiring mind’ by a distinguished ‘ law- 
yer at law:’ ‘ My dear, an interrogatory is a very explicit method, used principally ir 
chancery proceedings, for obtaining a correct answer to a simple question. ‘Thus : 
‘ Whether Jonn Jones, on such a day, and at such a place, did, should, could, would 
might, or ought; or whether he didn’t, shouldn’t, could n’t, would n’t, might n’t, or 
ought n’t; orif he didn’t, should n’t, could n’t, would n’t, might n’t, or ought n’t, why 
did n’t he, should n’t he, could n’t he ‘ would n’t he, might n’t he, or ought n’t he ; and if 
not on such a day, and at such a place, then whether at some other, and what, day and 
place he did, should, could, would, might, or ught ; or whether he did n’t, should n’t, 
could n’t would n’t, might n’t, or ought n’t ; or under some other, and what peculiar, or 
if not peculiar, under some other and what circumstances ; and if not, why not, or 
how otherwise, do it.’’ Certainly, Bunssy ; ‘ if so be, then therefore ; why not? Our 
friend Davin Granam, and Arpnaxen his ‘ pardner,’ might, would, could — ‘ least- 


ways’ they. should — help to put an end to this utterly ridiculous formula. . . . Ina 
stirring and eloquent address delivered before the New-York Mechanics’ Institute by 
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Colonel Zapock Pratt, on the occasion of his recent inauguration as President of that 
flourishing institution, we take the subjoined pregnant passage: 


‘I wisH to call your attention for a moment to the present condition of Great Britain, the 
most stable of any European monarchy. I find from authentic memoranda, that the number 
of persons owning lands in England is thirty thousand; in Scotland, three thousand ; and Ire- 
land, six thousand; only thirty-nine thousand in the whole; leaving more than twenty-five 
millions of the whole population, who do not own a single foot of Gop’s creation. In 1780, no 
farther back than that, the number of landed proprietors was two hundred and fifty thousand; 
80 you may see how rapidly all the lands in Great Britain are passing into the hands of the few; 
into the hands of the nobles, and favorites of Church and State. And I may addin this connec- 
tion, that while here, in our country, every man has a voice in the government, and the choice 
of his rulers ; in England. only one in nineteen is allowed the privilege of voting; in Scotland, 
one in thirty; and in Ireland, one in forty-three. Is it strange, then, that under such institu- 
tions, where labor is degraded, and industry deprived of its reward; where the poorly shel- 
tered and poorly fed millions are compelled to toil for landlords, priests and aristocrats; is it 
strange that there should be misery and starvation, bloodshed, riots, and revolutions? No; it 
would seem more strange if there were none. The truth is, the people cannot always remain 
down-trodden and oppressed. Their efforts during the year that has passed, have excited our 
sympathy. The great Gop of Battles will yet, we trust, crown their efforts with victory; and 
we may still hope to see our light shine across the ocean, and our great example pointing ever 
to the polar star of liberty and happiness.’ 


‘I senp to you my last song. You will be kind to examine and said of him what 
you think it deserve in your estime paper. ‘Thus writes to us that distinguished com- 
poser and musician, our friend Signor Dz Breenis, in a note accompanying a copy of 
‘When to Sad Music you Listen, a Song by Tuomas Moore, Esq. It is a charming 
production, and its notes have been sung and its praises chanted many times in our 
hearing by very beautiful lips. It is dedicated to the composer’s friend, Lumtey Franx- 
Lin, Esq., himself an excellent judge and exemplar of vocal skill and taste. Signor 
De Beenis, although he speaks English only ‘ a few,’ understands well the universal 
language of music, and can make that speak to the soul, irrespective of the word- 
clothing of different nations. His compositions are all deservedly popular. Messrs. 
Firtu, Ponp anp Company are the publishers of the ‘ Song’ before us. . . . ‘Old 
Bowdoin’ is quite right. Pancxo himself, that eminent color’ ‘ gemblum’ and poet, 
‘uf he is a nigger,’ excels the author of the ‘Song written for the Portland Ocean 
Fire Company’ in felicity and power of versification. But let not our partiality for 


Mr. Pancxo mislead our judgment. Our readers shall decide for themselves. Air, 
‘Lucy Lone?’ 





‘OLD Four’ was made in six weeks, | ‘Portland firemen they are good ’uns, 

And they made her mighty strong ; Though sometimes they act silly ; 
There aint no other ‘tub’ There isn’t one among ’em 

With her can’come along. That can shine with Captain WILLEY. 








‘Brake her down, bullies, ‘Our pipemen too are good ‘uns, 
Brake her down stout; And they make the others stare, 
Brake her down, my bully-boys, When they see ‘Old Ocean’s’ stream 

And we'll the fire put out. A-flying through the air!’ 









‘THERE is a corpse at the door for you!’ said a wag of a carman the other day, 
with the frost sparkling on his whiskers, and his breath congealed on his long hair; 
frozen stiff and stark,’ said he, ‘ and with itsskin on!’ ‘ Of course,’ we thought ; ‘if 
it 1g a corpse, why not?” We went down to look at it. Ah! it was a sight to make 
one’s mouth water: a noble deer, fat as a seal, with the loveliest dappled skin ; holding 
forth promise of such toothsome ‘ saddles,’ such delicious steaks, as might make 
Aricius himself smack his lips with even the foretaste. ‘ Who hath done this?’ we 
exclaimed: ‘it can be none other than Colonel Seymour, of Port-Jervis: and is one 
of the fruits of that great iron thoroughfare which penetrates the deer-haunts that 
line the New-York and Erie Rail-Road.” Yea, verily, and it was that generous 
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gentleman ; and we ‘blessed him unaware,’ as have many friends since; for a nfbre 
savory doe never laid down an innocent life at the feet of the hunter. . . . ‘ Tue fol- 
lowing, writes a Philadelphia correspondent, ‘ is a copy of a sermon delivered at a meet- 
ing of the ‘colored brethren’ at Willistown in this state, and was taken down at the 
time by an old friend, who keenly enjoyed and still enjoys any thing quaint or original. 
I have transcribed it for you, in the hope that it may contribute to the mosaic of the 
delightful ‘ Gossip.’ ‘Thanks, ‘G. D.S.’ for both the ‘ Sermon’ and the compliment : 


‘MemBa dat now, memba dat, my friends; we mus all be bawn oba ’gain; an if you no blief 
dat, you may go Philadelphy an see. I spose you wonda dat brack-a-man "peak ; dere 't is now, 
dere tis; you looka for great ting; but I spect you disappint 

‘Well, letta us hear what Joun Bapatis say: why he tella you Curtse mak a Balamass 
*peak; yes he make a Brack-a-man ’peak too! De cripture tellay ou our Sarnour wa’ temp’ 
tirty year by de Desit who follow him all bout de wilderness, and offa him de hole world; 
(for de Desrt was President of de hole world den) but our Sarsourg wa’ greater dan he ; an he 
say ‘Get dee hin’ me, Saran.’ Now I'm juss gwine for say sumting — juss gwine to say sum- 
ting, my friends; you member Nicpemus; ah! now I touch de great folk! Well, you 
member NicpEMvus; poor, low, humble, in a manga; our Sarnour come to NicpgeMvus, not 
proud as I, an dee, an dou; He cure an’ work a meracle; an say to de deaf, take up dia 
bed an walk; you kno for what people muss take up dere bed and walk? I tella you; 
cause dey so 'tiff an wicked. Ah, ah! youcan no run 'way from our Saisour; if you go up 
to Heaven, he pulla you down; if you go to de place torment, he pulla you up; an if you go 
into de sea, he find you! Oh! ’t is fine, beautiful t’ing for be a Christian! Now an idea jussa 
come crossa my min; I war lookin for him; I war lookin for de house Jupa. Wella, you 
member de house Jupa; how men lub darkness an fraid de light, cause he deed ebil. Dere ’tis 
now, my friends, dere tis now. Well, watta possel Paut say? Why he bapatise wid water, 
but say one comma ’hind him whose latchet not wordy for buckle; he bapatise wid fire, an 
water of de Hoty Gosr. NowI comin tode marrow of it. You member de white ’tone in de 
cripture wid letta; well dat tone for bruise de sarpent Moses held by the head in the wilderness! 
wellal's’pose, indeed | ’spect, dere some dere in dis audence ob my voice no blief in Gop : jussa 
like wicked man I was wid yes’day affernoon in our yard? He tella me de cripture lia, an 
Curse lia. Ah! but he had bottle rum in he hand! Dere ’t is, my friends, dere ’tis. Besu’ 
he dies; I warrant you he dies! 

‘Now my dear tender female sista’s, now I’*peak to you; an wa’ ’tinking bout de Jews; de 
wicked Jews. I hope dere no 'tiff Jews’mong you, my dear tender female sista’s. Ah! some 
of you ma laff, but 'tis solemn ting; an you an I hab to ansa for it. I hab to ansa for preach, 
you hab to ansa for listen tome. Oh! ’t is beautiful ting for be a Christian! Wicked man 
shake when he dead ; but good man, if he no tief, no lia, when he dead he say: Oh! death 
where are dou ting? Grave, where are dou victory!’ 


One cannot help respecting the fervor and evident sincerity of this appeal, while it is 
as impossible not to laugh at the jumbled matter and odd manner which characterize it. 
‘ He is an English lad, of good character, just 
arrived in America ; his father is dead ; his mother, in the near prospect of an increase 


The whole is ‘ negro, all over.’ 


which is a blessing to the rich but not always to the indigent, is very poor and very ill. 
The little boy who hands you this is himself far from well, as you can see ; but he is 
anxious, if he can get an opportunity, to be of service in a printing-office, with a por- 
tion of the duties of which he is already acquainted. Can you procure him something 
to do in the printing-office of the Knickersocker? If you can, you will confer a 
great favor upon him, and a greater upon his mother and her little family — all 
‘strangers in a strange land.’’ We don’t pretend to ‘quote,’ exactly, in the fore- 
going; but we do pretend to give the spirit of a note which was brought us one in- 
clement December day in the winter of ’46 by a pale, thin, soft-voiced English lad, 
from an ‘ old-country’ friend resident in the metropolis, whose ‘ heart is in the right 
place.’ The kind-hearted gentleman by whose side we have sat for so many years, 
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reading with him the proof-sheets which he has printed for us, made the lad quite 
happy by giving him a situation, from which something was gained toward the sup- 
port of his mother and his little brother and sisters. After the lapse of three or four 
months, ‘ one morn we missed him from his accustomed place’ at the office, and on 
inquiry were informed that he had gone with his mother and family to ‘the west.’ 
One of the little fellow’s office-friends has just shown us a note from him, dated at 
Milwaukie, and written on the back of a ‘ Carrier’s Address io the Patrons of the 
Milwaukie Sentinel and Gazette,’ circulated by himself on New-Year’s day, from 
which we learn that he is now doing well in the office of that flourishing journal, and 
that he is the author of the address, a copy of which he says he ‘ takes great pride’ in 
sending to his friend. That as a mere boy, in pursuit of knowledge under such diffi- 
culties as we have indicated, he has good reason to be so, we think will be apparent 
from the following incidental picture of some of the ‘ glories’ of war, which we take 
from the performance in question : 
‘ Peace reigns throughout our land; no more the car 

Of blood-stained Glory rushes on ’mid war, 

Striking with ruthless hands one soldier down 

To give another little more renown; 

What are the ‘glories’ that surround the sight, 

When the dim lantern, at the dead of night, 

Seeks through the corses scattered o'er the plain 

The friend we loved, who ne’er shall speak again ? 

What are the ‘ glories’ of the scalding tear, 

Torn from the wife at her«lead husband’s bier ; 

Though the striped flag that dabbled in his blood 

The first he bore to heights where last he stood ? 

What are the ‘ glories’ that the path surround 

Of the sick soldier, sinking on the ground, 


Struck by the sunbeam on the red-hot sand, 
Or straggling shot down by some fierce brigand ?’ 


This, to be sure, is but a mere fragmentary ‘ sample’ of the Address, which contains 
many felicitous political ‘ hits,’ with which of course it does not become us to meddle. 
‘ Macte virtute, ‘J, H. EY Since the slightly contradictory passage which 
we quoted recently from the ‘ Spirit of the Times’ weekly journal, (may the shadow 
of Wiiu1am T. Porter never be less!) we have seen nothing more forcible in that 
kind than the following: ‘ Last night, yesterday morning, about two o’clock in the 
afternoon before breakfast, a hungry boy about forty years old, bought a sixpence- 
custard for a shilling, and threw it through a brick wali nine feet thick, and jumping 
over it broke his ankle right off above the knee, fell into a dry mill-pond and was 
drowned. About forty years after that, on the same day, an old cat had nine turkey 
gobblers, a high wind blew Yankee Doodle on a frying-pan, and knocked the old 
Dutch churn down, and killed two dead pigs at Bosting, where a deaf and dumb 
man was talking French to his aunt Peter.’ ... Tere isa hit or two in the 
private note of our New-Orleans correspondent, which reminds us of the adroit 
satire conveyed by Fieipine, through JonatHan WILD, in one of his Newgate con- 
versations, previous to his execution: ‘I confess,’ says that worthy, ‘ I look on this 
death of hanging to be as proper for a hero as any other; and I solemnly declare, 
that had ALeExanper the Great been hanged, it would not in the least have’ dimin- 
ished my respect for his memory ! Never can we hear too often from the 
most esteemed friend who wrote us in early December as follows, from one of the 
very prettiest villages on ‘old Long-Island’s sea-girt shore:’ ‘A howling storm has 
been in process for the last twelve hours. The tide is so high, that it is within twenty 
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feet of the chamber where I write. I can look out of the window, and by the light 
of the moon see the vessels writhing and struggling in the waves of the Long-Island 
Sound. On such a night the ‘ Lexington’ steamer went down, not far from this very 
spot ; and those who embarked upon the Atlantic perished. It is bittercold. I hear 
‘the wind walking over the dry leaves.’ I have closed the windows, lighted up the 
fire with pine-knots, trimmed the argand, prepared the sedatives, and indite this 
epistle to you. In the early part of this evening I encountered a very narrow escape, 
not to say singular adventure, which I proceed to record. I was walking up the hill 
to the hospitable mansion of a friend, the moon not yet risen, the night pitchy-dark ; 
wet, snowy ; the wind howling as aforesaid; when I encountered in the middle of 
the path, which was very steep, (on the left was a high fence, on the right a close 
thicket,) something which made me start. Although small, and near to the ground, 
it was really ghost-like ; a small body, of a deep and dismal black, with a snow- 
white rim of white about its neck. It started from the dry leaves and bushes, in a 
hurried way, which made me jump two feet out of the path. As soon as presence of 
mind was restored, ‘ thinks I to myself,’ ‘ I zee zome’sing.’ The whole narrative for- 
merly contained in the Knickerbocker burst at once upon my recollection. Whatever 
the sprite was, by a sort of intuitive perception I recognised him as the same which 
appeared to the Hero of Yaruaux, when a new suit of broadcloth was thoroughly 
spoiled. My first thought was to act on the offensive; to cry ‘ Shu!’ and let fly a 
stone ; but reflecting that his name was spelt S-K-u-N-K, and that I was no match 
for him in offensive tactics, I desisted. So I spoke not a word, and 
—‘I rais’d not a stone, 
But left him alone in his glory.’ 

And it was glory: abounding in a superfluity of musk, which I felt thankful 
was distilled upon the surrounding bushes, and not on a cloak which was lent to me. 
I stood stock still, and as I did so, this offensive ‘ crittur’ tottled away down hill, 
with the airiness of a volatile essence.’ ‘ Ah, ha! mon ami—suppose what he was, 
eh? .. . We have lost sight of ‘ Puncn’ for some months, save so far as glancing 
hastily at its illustrations went ; and truth to say, it seemed to be flagging in interest 
a little. But it is now ‘recruiting’ in a good degree; and we learn that Dovezas 
JeRRoxp is again a prominent contributor to its columns. California and the gold- 
mines constitute very important literary and pictorial themes with Puncu ‘ about these 
days.’ Here is that great philosopher’s ‘ New-Year’s Carol :’ 

‘ THe daylight lengthens, and the sunshine strengthens, 
And things in general also look more clear ; 


Trade growing brighter as the skies get lighter : 
Thus, in its cradle, smiles the new-born year. 


‘ Snow-drops now sleeping, shortly will be peeping 
Forth, and the crocus lift its yellow cup; 
But faster thriving, sooner still reviving, 
The markets are already looking up. 


‘To its meridian, with rise quotidian. 
More highly soars the rolling orb of day ; 
And looms are spinning quicker, mills beginning 
With fresh velocity to whirl away. 


‘From hill and mountain, and from crystal fountain, 
Each dawn more early sweeps the fog and mist; 
The gloom dispelling, too, which has been dwelling 
So long on yarn and wool, and cotton-twist. 
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‘ His arms unfolding, better times beholding, 
Old Business takes his pen from o’er his ear, 
His ledger spreading, and a clean page heading, 

In hopeful flourish, with another year. 


‘ And Puncu, the undrooping, all the public whooping, 
Shouting with might and main for joy and mirth, 
Rears these new columns on his former volumes, 
To teach, reform, and jollify the earth.’ 


We have laughed ‘ somedele’ over the ‘ Trial of the Horse-Guards Clock,’ which 
had fallen into evil habits, keeping ‘ bad hours,’ and conducting altogether in such a 
wayward manner as to alienate the confidence and regard of those who had been ac- 
customed to ‘look up to it’ as an exemplar of high character. We extract a few 
paragraphs from the ‘ trial :’ 


‘THE prosecution was conducted by Mr. BrreFuess, and the Clock appeared in person for 
its own defence. 

‘ Atter opening the pleadings, in a loud voice Mr. BrieFLEss proceeded to observe, that this 
was the most miserable moment of his existence. He was called upon to impugn the character 
of one who had long been looked up to as a pattern of correctness and probity : he meant the 
Horse Guards Clock. He felt it to be an awful sign of the general derangement of the Times, 
that the defendant should have been detected, after so many years of regularity, in going astray. 
He should not dwell upon this painful theme, but would proceed to call the witnesses that 
would prove this distressing case. 

‘The first witness called was Lorp Denman, who said he had known the Clock for some 
years, and had been in the habit of looking up to it with great respect. Witness had lately 
observed a marked alteration in the habits of the Clock. It had stood with its hands joined 
together, in which position it had remained motionless for many hours. At other times wit- 
ness had seen the Clock spreading out its hands in opposite directions, as if there were some- 
thing internally wrong; and this fact was clearly perceptible by what was depicted on its face. 

‘ Cross-eramined. — Believed the Clock intended well, and generally acted well ; but had been 
given to understand that it refused to be wound up for it, even when its actions were regular. 
Considered the Clock double-faced, and in future would not believe it, as he had done formerly. 

‘This being the case for the prosecution, the Clock was called upon forits defence; and after 
a brief address, in the course of which it declared it was the first time it had ever stood in that 
position, or been known to stand at all, it called several witnesses to character. 

‘Lorp Sripoy was a clerk in the treasury, and had frequently watched the Clock ; that is to 
say, had set his watch by it. 

‘ Cross-eramined by Mr. BRIEFLEss.— Watched the Clock because he had nothing particular 
todo. He often— like the Clock itself—had a good deal of time upon his hands. Would not 
say this was a cause of any particular sympathy between them. But such was the fact. 

‘ After a few other witnesses, whose evidence went to nearly the same effect, Mr. CurEF 
Justice Puncu proceeded to sum up, and the jury returned a verdict of Guilty, but strongly 
recommended the Clock to mercy, on account of its previous character. Mr. CHIEF JUSTICE 
PuncuH then passed sentence in the following words : 

‘* You have been convicted by a jury of your countrymen, upon the clearest evidence, of an 
offence of a grave character —that of obtaining credit under false pretences. There may be 
some grounds for recommending you to mercy: you have not taken advantage of the recent 
revolutions to join in any precipitate movement, it is true; but you have made a stand against 
regularity and order, by refusing to move at all. There is no evidence of any policeman having 
told you to move on; but you know it was your duty to have moved on, and therefore thatis no ex- 
cuse. The sentence of the court is, that you be bound over to keep the time for twelve months, 
and that you be kept to hard labor upon your own wheel during Her Majesty's pleasure.’’ 


If you observe the foregoing closely, reader, you will see that it is very adroitly 
done, being possessed of great correctness in a legal point of view, and much delicacy 
of double-entendre. . . . An English friend, elsewhere more particularly designated 
in the present number, repeated to us the other evening the following stanza, which 
in the original version of Bruce’s Address opened that celebrated ‘ call to battle.’ It 


was shown to our friend by a Scottish gentleman named Stuart, who held the 
original in the hand-writing of the author: 


‘THE sun was peeping o’er the heath, 
To light them to their field of death, 
When Bruck, with soul-inspiring breath, 
His army thus addressed : 


‘Scots wha hae wi’ Wauuace bled, 
Scots wham Bruce has often led,’ etc. 


We marvel that the stanza was not retained. It opens the scene sublimely, to our 
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conception. . . . Looxine accidentally the other day over a number of the ‘South- 
ern Literary Messenger,’ printed some eleven years ago, when our esteemed contem- 
porary and friend, the lamented 'T. W. Wurre, was the editor, we encountered, in a 
well-written essay entitled ‘Spring Joys,’ by Henry J. Brent, Esq., the distinguished 
landscape-painter, the following admirable sketch. Observe what a little thought 


can do with so simple a thing as a fly buzzing upon a window, and a spider setting 
a trap for him: 


‘How the morning sun glides over the window panes ; and lo! an old weather-beaten spider 
is crawling forth from his wintry lair, with steady and ferocious steps. I will watch the assas- 
sin-giant. He spins out his coil of deadly rope, and takes a survey of his dominion. The glassy 
surface is his slaughter-house. He seems to prick up his ears, that Arab of the window, and 
his long black legs are tremulous with ecstasy as he hears the es buzz of his victim. 
Fool of a fly, keep off! His eyes are glistening, and his sides distend with his hungry panting, 
and rapidly he whirls out his net. Nearer and nearer comes the child of frolic and of sugar; 
the ridiculous and sensual fly. He cleaves the air with his sonorous wings; he sees a thousand 
prismatic and beautiful colors in the glass; he sees the distant and glorious fields; the rose 
bushes in their incipient bloom; the cherry blossoms and the apple flowers; the green grass; 
and he longs to perch himself upon the tapering ears of my browsing steed, and rapidly he 
derts against the glass. He cannot break the sand-blown barrier, and forthwith, with an aching 

ate, (so hard was it thumped, that 1 wonder his brains were not scattered out,) he commences 

is dance on his fore-legs. How he kicks and cuffs and grumbles and growls, and then bursts 
forth in a wild and romantic bugle-note; finally he settles in a corner and smooths down his 
ruffled front, and strikes up his angular music with his elastic legs. Meantime the black giant 
is busily engaged. He keeps as silent as the grave; his fuzzy back is raised, and his ferocious 
eyes sparkle with savage joy ; he swings himself along the i by one of his cables, and ap- 
parently without noticing the fly, he spihs out with greedy haste the death-entrapping seine. 
The fly is dreaming by this time of love and sugar-candy, having buzzed himself to sleep. 
Gently a thread is passed over one of his wings; he feels it not, for his noddle is filled wit 
harmonious memories of the last summer’s glories. The spider works on; another and ano- 
ther impalpable thread is passed over his pinions; the cord is tightened round his legs, and 
fully caught, and awake, the poor fly sets up the wail of the prisoner! His gentle and heart- 
rending appeal is lost upon the desert air; he is alone with the fly-eater, on a wide and desolate 
field of ice ! — not another fly is seen to speed to the rescue. A group of savage young spiders 
crawl out of their corners, and smirk at each other: they gaze around and watch from afar 
the victory of their monarch: they sharpen their fangs for the first banquet of spring. 

‘The tragedy is drawing to a close: my heart is touched at the ghastly picture of tyranny, 
and I feel now that I have read of such scenes in Roman and Grecian history, in English and 
Spanish annals, in French and German story, and I long to exercise the attributes of mercy 
and of vengeance. Just as the despot is about to pounce upon his entangled prey I will save 
him. To accomplish my purpose. I have slyly loosened my slipper from my left foot. Ha, 
the monster! he is now for the death-spring! Itis now mytime. Mercy! I have smashed the 
glass into a thousand atoms! The spider’s bloody carcass is crimsoned and mangled upon the 
heel of my shoe, and the fly is away upon the wing through the soft air, without one buzz of 
gratitude. That same fellow will bite me on the nose, as in the mid-day heat of June, I poke it 
into a tumbler of iced punch or port. Such, alas! is the gratitude of flies and men.” 


If you can’t see that scene, reader, and feel that it happened precisely as described, 
you want a pair of spectacles. Your ‘ eyes are failing.” . . . St. Valentine’s Day 
will soon be upon us, and how the tender love-missiles will fly upon the wings of—the 
wings of —of the penny-post! ‘Take this excellent one, instead of the silly verses 
which are ‘ made’ and written or printed ‘ to order. There is a meaning in these lines: 


‘ Love is no light, fantastic, trivial thing, 
Child of an idle fancy, born in dreams, 
That timeless withers like a flower in spring, 
If chance the sun withhold awhile his beams. 
It is the offspring of a truthful heart, 
Nursed by the best affections and pure thought, 
Reared up by Hope till it becomes a part 
Of man’s religion, which can ne’er be bought 
Or sold, but freely gives as it receives 
Its joy back in itself ; and if not so 
’T is recompensed, still it doth give, and weaves 
New blessings which it glories to bestow. 
Such is true love, and that such love is mine 
Let Time be witness for thy Valentine.’ 


Tuere is great pleasure to us in thinking, while jotting down these disjointed gos- 
sippings of ours-— which are, after all, but mere talks with our readers, whom we 
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very much desire to consider our personal friends— that there are many who recog- 
nise the fact, that what interests one person — supposing him of course to be ‘a per- 
son as is a person’ — will interest others. Every such man or woman is but an epi- 
tome of the men-and-women public. ‘ Leastways,’ so we have been thinking, while 
reading the subjoined from a congenial correspondent who dates his missive from Troy, 
in the ‘ down-east’ State of Maine: ‘ While engaged in scribbling, to while away the 
tedium of a snowy afternoon in the ‘ ked’ntry,’ it occurred to me that perhaps I might 
send you something not altogether unworthy of your notice. If therefore any of the 
following ‘ jerks desperate’ (as I once heard an old woman pronounce the phrase ‘ jeu 
d’esprit,’) would not disgrace the ‘Gossip,’ etc., of your ‘ valuable periodical’ —~ as 
newspaper correspondents invariably say — possibly you may find them of use in fill- 
ing out a page, ‘for the want of something better.’ So ‘here goes: A short time 
since there was seated in a car of the rail-road which Jeads from Portland ‘down 
east,’ a young man who ‘ scandalized’ his fellow passengers by a constant use of pro- 
fane language. At last an old deacon, of the ‘ Free-will persuasion,’ who had been 
listening in silent horror, approached, and commenced lecturing him for his wicked- 
ness ; remarking, among other things, that he was ‘ on the straight track to perdition.’ 
The young man drew a ticket from his pocket, and after carefully scrutinizing it, 
said, with a look that ‘mendicants description: ‘Just my d—d luck! I bought 
a ticket for Brunswick !” 





‘Tne poetical post-office addresses in the last two or 
three numbers of the Knickersocker brought to my mind one which I encountered 


some years since : 
‘To the town of Belmont, State of Maine, 
I’m sent, and shall not fail, 
For I’ve implicit confidence 
In Uncle SamvEw’s mail. 
Postmaster ! fail not, at your peril, 
To give me to Miss S. D. Merri!’ 


‘ An attorney in this vicinity once addressed a man against whom he had a ‘ small 
demand for collection,’ requesting him to ‘call and settle” Not receiving any an- 
swer, however, he again wrote him, but with no better success. After having sent 
him a number of letters, he at last obtained one in return, in which the debtor. said 
he would ‘try and dew somethin’ when sleddin’ came,’ and closed with: ‘ But for 
Gop’s sake, Squire, do n’t write any more letters, for it will take all the debt to pay 
the postage !” 





I nearp the following anecdote related a few days since: An ava- 
ricious landlord threatened to turn a poor widow out into the street for non-payment 
of rent. After beseeching him not to expose herself and ‘ fatherless children’ tq the 
peltings of the pitiless storm, and finding that her supplications had no effect to move 
his stony heart, she ejaculated: ‘ Have you no bowels of compassion?’ ‘ No, Ma’am,’ 
he replied; ‘ not a bowel !’ 





A FEw years since there was a professor at a neigh- 
boring college, with whom punctuality formed a part of his religion. Among other 
things, he was particular that every member of his class should be present at the first 
recitation of every term, and if any were absent he called upon their class-mates to 
state, if they could, the cause thereof. It once happened that one of his pupils had 
died during the vacation, of which ‘ the old man’ was not aware ; and noticing that his 
seat was vacant, when the class had assembled, he inquired after his whereabouts. 
Being a little deaf, he misunderstood the person, who answered, ‘ He is dead, Sir,’ 
and proceeded with his customary remark: ‘ Not a sufficient excuse, Sir; and I am 
astonished that any student should render such a one in my recitation-room !’ —— I 
have been amused with reading a volume of poetry, by ‘Tuomas Ranpa.t, ‘ of this 
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ilk,’ who is one of the laureate bards, ‘ and no mistake!’ If I can procure a copy, I 
will send it to you, that our ‘ native poet’ may acquire a ‘ glorious immorality’ by a 
notice in the pages of the Knicxersocker. ‘The brief extracts which I give below 
can afford you no better idea of the entire contents than a drop of water would of the 
Atlantic ocean. I should like to transcribe the ‘Ode to Napoteon,’ which traces 


the whole career of 


—— ‘That proud exile, 
Who scoured old Europe like a file !’ 


‘Bonaparte was an ‘old file,’ wasn’t he? Louis Napoizon, however, is ‘a 
young file,’ and don’t ‘ bite’ much. Here are some ‘ Lines on Winter :’ 
‘ THE winter is stormy and cold, 
We tremble at Boreas’ breath ; 
He seizes the poor teaming steer, 
While the fowls are a-freezing to death !’ 

What a pity it is that this ‘warm friend of humanity’ had not a warmer hen- 
house! . . . We have been thinking to-night — while selecting from a great store 
of ‘floating literature,’ the accumulations of years, a desultory literary collection for 
a friend departing for California — we have been thinking, what a treasure by-and-by, 
as years roll on, will be the newspapers and magazines of this era. Fancy, pathos, 
affection, humor, breathe in them, which ‘time cannot destroy.’ Even ten years 
have sanctified to our fancy and to our heart much that we have casually glanced 
over to-night. Here, for example, in an ancient issue of the ‘ National Magazine 
and Republican Review,’ printed at Washington years since, are some ‘ Lines to my 
Young Brother in Heaven, which have brought up the hours of memory in long 
review. When they were written, the sad event which now sends them home to our 
own heart was ‘ yet in the onward distance of unknown fate.’ The simplicity of the 
poem is the simplicity of all true emotion ; its brevity of expression the brevity of un- 
frittered heart-feeling. We select a few stanzas: 


‘ He left us when his heart was high, 
With Hope’s effulgent flame ; 
And Glory’s fire was in his eye, 
To light him on to fame. 


‘I think when we together played 
About our father’s ground, 
Or arm in arm in manhood strayed 
The city’s walks around. 


| 
} 
‘ How little thought we then, that he, ‘I hear his voice, that mellow voice, 
The youngest of us all, i That never spake unkind, 
The victim of the grave would be — | Or if it did, 80 soon 't was flown, 
The very first to fall! No pang was left behind. 


‘His mound is green; a kinsman’s hand | ‘ Dear Brother !— years may pass away, 


Has raised it o’er his head, And fire may scathe my heart, 
And nightly does my spirit stand And other memories decay, 
By my young brother’s bed ! But thine shall not depart!’ H. J. Bs 


We have had the pleasure, in the course of the month, of attending two very 
pleasant public entertainments. The first was The Printers’ Festival, held at the 
Coliseum in Broadway. The hall was close-crowded during the literary exercises, 
which were of much interest, as well as during the supper. Mayor Harrer presided 
with his accustomed ability, and the meeting was addressed by several gentlemen 
connected with the daily press. The poem by Mr. Bourng, and the oration upon 
Franxk.in by Mr. Jewett, were both excellent productions; but the latter, being de- 
livered in a clear, solid voice, had a marked effect upon the audience. It has been pub- 
lished, and will receive attention at our hands in the next number. Many eminent 
writers were present, chief among whom we noted Mr. Irvine and Mr. Bryant, the 
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latter of whom ‘came to call,’ and made an excellent speech. ‘The Burns Anniver- 

sary’ was celebrated at the Hotel de Paris in Broadway on the twenty-fifth of January, 
the birth-day of the renowned bard. We have seldom witnessed a more agreeable 

gathering. Wituiam H. Maxwe t, Esq., the President, officiated as chairman, as- 

sisted on his right by Mr. Barcuay, Her Masesry’s Consul for New-York, and Mr. 

Youne, Editor of the ‘Albion’ weekly journal ; and on his left by Dr. J.S. Bartierr 

and L. Gaytorp Cxiark, Editer of the Knickersocxer. The toasts, regular and 
volunteer, were given and received with great enthusiasm ; ‘ honest mirth and genial 

sentiment’ were the order of the evening; which was enlivened by many admi- 
rable Scottish songs, admirably sung; to say nothing of an entire Italian opera, 
‘instrumentation’ and all, sustained singly by the Presipenr; a most unique per- 
formance, which will not speedily be forgotten by any who had the gratification to 
hear it. The ‘season’ was one to be ‘ marked with a white stone ;’ and when next 
it occurs, ‘may we be there to see!’ . . . We have just remarked a man on the 
‘ other’ side of Broadway, walking up pensively and alone, to whom the sudden acqui- 
sition of wealth has given the power and the inclination to ‘ give up business’ and to 
‘do nothing’ for the rest of his life. Ah! whether it be ‘the ton’ or not, it is evi- 
dently the hardest work in the world to do nothing. We know of at least a baker’s 
dozen of persons, in our own range of acquaintance, who are trying to ‘kill time?’ 
‘kill time !’ How they will pray one day for the life of the time they would now 
kill! Do you remember Cuartes Lamp’s deseription of his sensations on being eman- 
cipated from his daily labor in the India House? ‘ It was like passing from life into 
eternity. I wandered about, thinking I was happy, but feeling that I was not. When 
all is holiday there are no holidays.’ Think of this, thou man of sudden wealth; and 
if it shall so chance that thou hast been a tallow-chandler in thy days of usefulness, 
make a clause in thy bill of sale that shall reserve to thee the right of still assisting 
at the ‘ factory’ on ‘melting-days!’ . . . ‘Tue merciful man is merciful to his beast ;’ 
and it speaks well for the good feeling of our northern correspondent, that amid the 
holiday festivities he could think of the wants of so unpoetical an animal as a juve- 
nile porker, touching which he has indited a ‘ Christmas Carol,’ from which we segre- 
gate a few stanzas: 
















‘I ENCLOSE you herewith a short tale of a pig, 
ab Who although he was small, yet felt himself big; 
+ He went Christmas-eve, and a door-bell he rung; 
a: At the door, for a stocking, a meal-bag he hung. 






‘On the night before Christmas, in satire he said, 
he ‘If the folks are not pigs, in the morn I'll be fed :’ 
He | After making this speech, he ran to the hay, 

And there, with his fellow-pigs ‘spoon-fashion’ lay. 


He sees in his slumbers an ‘ ocean of meal,’ and is indulging in such a dream of 
‘ provant’ as visited Icuasop Cranz’s steed in the stable of old Battus Van Tasset, 


when ‘ the pale morning chills his eye ; he rises, and repairs to the door to see what 
Santa Craus has done for him. The catastrophe is touching : 












‘WiTH high expectations, he ran for his stocking ; 
And such disappointment ! — for a pig it was shocking: 
For instead of corn-meal, as the story now goes, 
The poor fellow got naught but a ring in his nose! 


‘ And now, my dear friend, I must charge you remember 
All the poor and the needy, in dreary December; 
And while you have plenty, ay, thousands in store, 
O, drive not unblessed e’en a pig from your door !’ 
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WE have received the prospectus of a new weekly journal, to be entitled ‘The 
Spirit of the Union,’ to be edited by J. W. Bryce, Esq., and published by Mr. A. 
Cunnincuam. We shall have occasion to speak of the paper on its appearance. We 
have much confidence.in the tact and ability of the editor, and doubt not that he will 
succeed in establishing his journal upon a permanent basis. He has our best wishes 
tothat end. . . . Just been over-looking, from one of the windows of the sanctum, 
the noble grounds of the ‘ Bishop Moore Place,’ so long the admiration of the deni- 
zens of the north-western section of the metropolis. There, at least, is the original 
soil of Manhattan island; there stand the trees which were fanned by the free winds 
that swept over the bosom of the Hudson two hundred years ago. With commendable 
spirit, the worthy proprietor declined the de -‘ grading’ system which has brought the 
thoroughfares of New-York to a dead level; and when the commissioners were ‘sink- 
ing’ streets in all the squares around him, he built a massive stone wall to protect the 
home of his fathers and his ‘ native soil.’ But what is he now doing? It is a still 
morning ; not a breath of air is abroad ; but as we live, there goes one of those old 
ancestral trees; and we hear the sound of the fall thereof, ‘like the sound of the fall 
of a mighty oak in the stillness of the woods.’ Eloquent author of ‘Christmas;’ 
son of a noble sire; good old Knickersocker! tell those ‘ hack’-men to disperse, go 
away, clear out, and ‘get along!’ Our malison on them! They are destroying in 
half an hour what Gop himself, in the ‘ course of nature,’ could not create in seventy 
years! ’Fore heaven, there goes another monarch of the primitive forest! Shut 
down the window, Kirry: we can’t be an innocent and at the same time unresisting 
witness of such sacrilege! . . . Tuat wasa clever song (written too by a young fire- 
man attached to one of the engines) which was sung on board the ‘ Oregon’ steamer, 
when our merry party were returning to town, after the late excursion on the Erie 
Rail-Road to Binghamton. We have not space for it, however, at the late hour at 
which we receive it. It was sung half a dozen times by Mr. Hoxie, standing up on a 
dry-goods’ box, above the passengers, who joined enthusiastically in the chorus, until 
the stormy welkin fairly rang again : 

‘THEN carry me back to Lackawack, 
To Lackawaxsen shore ; 
O carry me back to Lackawack, 
And in come back no more!’ 

It sets forth the disasters attending the clearing of the track, at Big Eddy, of the 
snow and ice which had accumulated upon it; in doing which, the water in the 
engine gave out; ‘ nine men froze their toes ;’ and the stokers 

‘ Hap nothing to eat, except bears’ meat, 
And nothing to drink at all ;’ 
while sleep was out of the question. It was truly a matter-of-fact song, which 
vividly illustrated to the stock-holders, and other guests of the company, some of the dif- 
ficulties which had been overcome in securing their gratification and comfort. . . . ‘I 
happened to be in Baltimore,’ writes a friend, ‘a few days ago, and called in ata 
hotel, opposite the Railway Station, to take a seat, to rest myself before the 
fatigue of a New-York rail-travel, when there passed me, away down on the floor, 
amid the quids of defunct tobacco and the cracks, a dwarf-man, aged about forty 
years. He swaggered across the large expanse of the travellers’-room, and climbed 
up into a chair. I looked at him, and saw that the little wretch was gloriously drunk. 
The hotel-keeper, whom I knew well, came to me and said: ‘ Do you see that man? 
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that little rat? He is the noisiest, most troublesome fellow I ever knew. On the 
steps, going up or down, he makes the dreadfulest fuss: when he is down, no body 
can have any peace — howling, yelling, fighting, drinking! Good Lorp! My 
dear Sir, I would pay his bill at any other hotel in the city, if I could get rid of him? 
All this time the little ‘dwarf under review’ sat with his boots dangling near the 
floor, and his queer old-fashioned phiz shaking and twisting about like a duck in a 
thunder-storm. It was really the most discrepant cause-and-effect case I ever saw 
in my life; and I thought in a moment how ‘ Old Knick.’ would have laughed had 
he seen the ‘ subject under notice.’ ‘The Oregon Trail’ is concluded in the 
present number. It has attracted much attention at home and abroad; and it will 
soon appear, simultaneously in London and New-York, in an illustrated edition. It 
well deserves that honor. Tue beautiful ‘ Odd-Fellow’s Certificate of Mem- 
bership,’ of which we made mention in a recent number, is to be had of the agent, 
Mr. Atsro Lyons, Number 144, Centre-street. Nothing half so tasteful has been 
got up for the same purpose; and its price is exceedingly reasonable. . . . You 
will have, I think, a pleasant bit of reading in the newspapers presently, (if so ‘ dis- 
poged,’ as ‘Sairey Game’ would say,) in the detailed account of the prize-fight be- 
tween two gentlemen of ‘ the fancy,’ well known in Gotham. Hyer will ‘ open the 
ball ;’> Sunurvan will ‘ rattle in right and left ;’) on ‘ konks’ heavy ‘ deliveries’ will be 
made ; good ‘ fibbing’ and ‘ tidy in-fighting’ may be expected; each will ‘ get it on 
the muzzle ;) ‘renewed visitations’ will ‘tap the claret;? an ‘upper cut’ will ‘sever 
the cuticle ; there will be ‘ good counters’ and ‘ getting well home’ on ‘ nobs’ and 
dexter and sinister ‘ ogles,’ while other blows may ‘ lack powder.’ Well, well; ‘ it 
takes all sorts of ‘ sport’ to suit all sorts of people ;’ and on this stupendous truism, if 
you please, gentlemen of the jury, ‘ we rest.’ Our attention has recently been 
called to several articles published in the daily and Sunday papers, written over the 
nom-de-plume of ‘Henry.’ We do not know when we have read a more striking 
and truthful story than one called ‘ The Young Widow and her Daughter,’ which 
has appeared in recent numbers of the ‘ Sunday Mercury.’ The style is very pecu- 
liar. Other stories from the same pen are appearing in ‘ The Sun,’ which have at- 
tracted much attention. Mr. ‘ Henry’ seems to have hit upon a new ‘ vein,’ and he 
is evidently quite at home in working it. Mercantile or commercial literature is a 
new article in the New-York market ; and yet we do not exactly know why it should 
be. We shall be happy to hear from ‘ Henry ;’ and if his time is not too much occu- 
pied with the daily and weekly press, we shall be glad to give a ‘ taste of his quality’ 
in the Knicxersocxer. . . . ‘ The Last Words of a Wife !’— what a touching 
theme, and how exquisitely is it treated in these two stanzas. Alas! that in some 
devoted circle Deatu should keep them always painfully apposite : 


‘REFRESH me with the bright blue violet, 
And put the pale faint-scented primrose near, 
For I am breathing yet: 
Shed not another tear ; 
But when mine eyes are set, 
Scatter the fresh flowers thick upon my bier, 
And let my early grave with morning dew be wet. 


‘Touch me once more, beloved! ere my hand 
Have not an answer for thee ; kiss my cheek, 
Ere the blood fix and stand, 
When flits the hectic streak, 
Give me thy last command, 
Before I lie all undisturbed and meek, 
Wrapt in the cold white folds of funeral swathing-band.’ 
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‘I must tell you a ‘ good one’ which happened this summer on the same day that I 
went up the North River on board the ‘Hendrick Hudson.’ After the passengers 
had retired to their berths, the following dialogue ensued in the ladies’- cabin, of which 
the door was left partly open to promote the circulation of air. A rheumatic lady and 
an asthmatic old lady could not each be satisfied with reference to the door. They 
kept singing out in alternate strains from their night-caps: the rheumatic, ‘ Chamber- 
maid, shut that door! I shall die: the asthmatic, ‘ Chambermaid, open that door — I 
shall die!’ So the contention went on for some time, and the yellow maid, with a 
bandana handkerchief on her head, was fairly flustered. At last an old gentleman, 
disturbed by the altercation, and not wishing to show any partiality,sang out from his 
own berth: ‘ Chambermaid, for Heaven’s sake open that door, and kill one of those 
ladies, and then shut it and kill t’other!’ . . . We have been talking with our 
readers for some fifteen years; saying all sorts of things, upon all sorts of subjects, 
in all sorts of ways, ‘as they sholde comen into y minde.’ In personal pres- 
ence, thousands of us have never met; and perhaps a great majority of you fancy 
that the old gentleman with the pipe and pen, who presides on the cover of the Knicx- 
ERBOCKER, is a faithful ‘ counterfeit presentment’ of the Eprror thereof. Shall we 
undeceive you? Shall we let you know what manner of person we are of? Our 
objections to this consummation have been overruled by those who are entitled to a 
voice in the matter; and therefore ‘Old Knick.’ will soon be among you. An en- 
graving, in the very first style of the art, will be immediately commenced of ELtiort’s 
portrait of the individual who, with no small reluctance, pens this subsection of his 
‘Gossip’ which announces the ‘circumstance.’ It will have at deast one agreeable 
effect. It will set forth, if indeed that were at all needed, the great genius of Cuaries 
L. Exxiort, a native townsman and a cherished friend, who in seizing and trans- 
ferring to canvass the lineaments of the human face has no superior on this side of 
the Atlantic, if he has on the other— which we doubt. Exrract of a letter 
from ‘ Our Own Correspondent :’ ‘ My man of the house has just come in, shivering 
with the cold. He has been exhuming a baby, for which he received five dollars. 
He says he would like to dig up a baby a day for that price, cold as it was!’ ‘ Hu- 
manity, where is thy blush” . . . ‘Goéne’L am came!’ said a round blue-eyed 
German to us in Broadway, the other day. ‘No!—has he though” we inquired, 
not knowing Gune’L from a jungle, with another musical ‘lion’ in it at the same time. 
‘ He is ver’ goot music,’ said our friend ; ‘ goot? —he is more better ash goot ; he is 
nishe — nische! I gosee him now! And he went. . . . Wuar a glorious book 
is ‘ Irving’s Life and Voyages of Columbus!’ We have just been reading over 
Putnam's beautiful edition of this work, with renewed admiration. So clear and pure 
is Invina’s style, so natural his descriptions of scene, character and event, that we 
may say of his hero with Cowper : 


‘He travels, and I too —! tread his deck, 
Ascend his topmast, through his peering eyes 
Discover countries; with a kindred heart 
Suffer his woes, and share in his escapes ; 
While fancy, like the finger of a clock, 

Runs the great circuit, and is still at home.’ 


Yes, ‘ at home,” here in the sanctum, (and thousands of homes beside,) with only 
a book; a ‘silent yet eloquent companion.’ Mr. Purnam’s edition of Mr. Irvine’s 
collected works is meeting with an extraordinary sale, both in England and in this 
country. . . - ‘ Wuen I came north to take passage for Europe, four or five years 
ago,’ said a plain-spoken southern-born friend to us the other day, ‘ I had an inveterate 
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southern prejudice against men and things north of Mason anp Dixon’sline. Aftera 
few years’ residence abroad, in which my love of country was constantly increased, I 
returned to my native land. And when, after long riding the wild blue waves of the 
Atlantic, in our noble steamer, we approached the American coast, how it stirred my 
very soul to feel the land-wind from off my native shores! It did not blow from 
Carolina, nor from Virginia, nor from Maryland ; it came from my country; and I 
have long since ceased to find, in any mere geographical division, a line of demarca- 
tion that should separate Americans and brothers!” . .. W. T.’s note—a never- 
forgotten school-companion of our boyhood— brought the water-drops to our cheek. 
Well do we remember his 





—— ‘gray eyes, lit up 
With summer lightnings of a soul 
Brim full of summer warmth.’ 





Alas, Witu1am! all things must change: ‘ friends must be torn asunder, and swept 
along in the current of events, to see each other seldom— perhaps no more. For- 
ever and ever, in the eddies of time and accident, we whirl away! . . . ‘ Love- 
Points for the Valentine-Writer’ is the name of a charming miniature book by Miss 
Frances Green. There are very few among the various valentine-writers to whom 
some one of these ‘ Points’ will not to be ‘in point.’ Bashful swains and sentimen- 
tal maidens, here is your vade-mecum. Miss Green, the author, also edits ‘ The 
Young People’s Magazine,’ a work which is commendable for many distinctive 
merits, which we may find leisure hereafter more particularly to set forth, . . . A 
very copious ‘ Literary Record,’ embracing notices at length of the ‘ Memoir of Dr. 
Minor,’ of the ‘American Quarterly Register,’ of LeLanp’s fine critique upon Stein- 
HAUSER’s ‘ Head of Christ,’ Bascom’s ‘ Methodist Quarterly Review,’ Youna’s ‘ Songs 
of Berancer,’ ‘The Mother's Journal,’ ‘ Southern Quarterly Review,’ ‘ The Patroon,’ 
etc., etc., placed in type for the present issue, will appear in our next. Among several 
brief articles omitted from the ‘ Gossip,’ is an obituary tribute to the late Joun Buaxe. 
Correspondents, literary and personal, will be presently attended to, ‘ Anon, anon!’ 
ladies and gentlemen ! 


TO 





THE READERS OF THE EKNICKERBOCEER, 





Ir will be seen, by reference to the first page of the cover of the present number, and to the 
‘ Contents’-leaf, that the interest of Mr. ALLEN, the former publisher of the KNICKERBOCKER, 
has passed by purchase into new hands, and that the work will hereafter be published by Mr. 
Samve. Hvesron, from the same office as heretofore. We have great pleasure in informing 
our readers that arrangements have been made not only to continue, but greatly to enhance 
the interest and attraction of the Magazine. It will be made, as it has been, the medium for ~ 
the best minds in America; it will be promptly issued by the first day of every month, in a 
style of typography unsurpassed by any similar work in America; an engraving, in the very 
best style of the art, will be given occasionally, commencing with a portrait of the Eprror; 
and should the encouragement be commensurate, valuable etchings of interesting American 
scenes, by distinguished native painters, will now and then be ‘ thrown in,’ for the gratification of 
our subscribers. And now, reader — you, dear Sir, we mean —will rou personally show this 
to one friend, (siz would be better ;) and if for years, or for a shorter period, you have enjoyed 
pleasure in the perusal of the KNICKERBOCKER, impel others to share monthly with you the 
same enjoyment? Then would it surely bless him that gives, not less than him that ‘ takes’ it. 
‘ Do you take,’ stranger’ If yea, then shall there be full reciprocity between us. Try it, friends! 
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@o Subscribers in Arrears. 


Supscripers who are in arrears will please take notice that the 
recent change in the proprietorship of this Magazine renders it of 
the utmost importance that all the outstanding claims should be liqui- 
dated as early as possible. The business of dunning is equally un- 
pleasant to all parties, and we trust this notice will make all further 
and more direct application for the small amounts due from each, 


wholly unnecessary. Please remit by mail to 
S. Hugston, 


139 Nassausst. 


Mr. T. P. Wixu1aMs is our General Agent to receive the names of Subscribers. 
Editors and others kindly interested in the circulation of this Magazine will oblige 
us by facilitating his designs. 


Entered, according to the act of Congress, in the year 1848, 
BY SAMUEL HUESTON, 
In the Clerk’s office of the District Court of the Southern District of New-York. 


